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In the world of copiers, nothing can 


The ability to originate an idea is what distinguishes 
business leaders from followers, Xerox from our 
competitors. It was our original thinking that gave 


businesses like yours the world’s first plain paper 
photocopier in 1959. 

Since then our Xerox copier has inspired 
many imitations. But, as imitations, they’re missing 


one element that is difficult to reproduce: the 
original thinking behind the idea and the vision to 
make it soar. 

This spirit is at the heart of every Xerox product. 
It’s a standard of quality, a real commitment to 
give our best to your business, no matter how large 
or small your need. It’s why our photocopier 
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touch the power of original thinking. 


became our stepping stone to other firsts for your 
business: the colour copier, the reduction/enlarge- 
ment feature, the Daisywheel printer, the laser 


printer and the facsimile machine. 

Even today we're not content to rest on our 
laurels but, like you, are continually pushing our- 
selves to grow with one original idea after another. 


They’re ideas linked by a common thread: the 
power of original thinking. Thinking that is hard to 


duplicate. Xerox thinking. X [- ROX 


Why settle for a copy 
when you could have the original? 


Xerox is a registered trademark of XEROX CORPORATION used by XEROX CANADA INC. as a registered user. 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


The Innovators, Insight 


and two years as publisher 


one of those snowstorms that shuts 

down schools, I arrived in Charlotte- 
town for the event which turned out to 
be the highlight of my experiences to date 
as publisher of Atlantic Insight. 

The occasion was the awards dinner 
to honor the seven finalists for the In- 
novator of the Year Awards. Everyone 
involved in the awards was present: 
finalists, judges, members of the board 
of Atlantic Canada Plus and the Atlantic 
Provinces Economic Council who, with 
Atlantic Insight, are co-sponsors of the 
awards, the lieutenant-governor of 
P.E.I., Lloyd MacPhail, who presented 
the Innovator of the Year Award to Regis 
Duffy of Charlottetown, the mayor of 
Charlottetown Jack Ready, P.E.lI. 
premier Joe Ghiz, P.E.1. minister of in- 
dustry Leonce Bernard and a host of other 
supporters of the awards and friends of 
the finalists. 

How alive and how well the spirit of 
innovation is, was evident looking at the 
lineup of award winners as they posed for 
a group photo after the dinner. 

On one side was Saint John mayor 
Elsie Wayne, widely acknowledged as a 
politician who has done an outstanding 
job in developing the pride that Saint John 
residents feel in their city. Next to her were 
Tracy White, Heather Schneider, Darlene 
Dacey and Jackie Turcotte of MUMS, the 
Mothers United for Metro Shelter. The 
MUMS is a lively, irreverent group of 
Halifax-Dartmouth women who have 
found many different ways of putting 
pressure on civic and provincial politi- 
cians who have not been paying enough 
attention to the housing problems and 
other concerns of women, particularly 
single women living on social assistance. 

In the centre was Dr. Regis Duffy, 
priest turned professor turned small 
businessman, an Islander being honored 
by Islanders and other Atlantic Canadians 
for his achievement in building a company 
that has created a niche for itself in 
markets across the continent and around 
the world. Duffy’s company, Diagnostic 
Chemicals, has done this in a field 
dominated by large international drug 
and chemical companies. 

On the other side of the group was Dr. 
Donald Glendenning, president of 
P.E.1.’s Holland College, noted for his 
work in building a vocational school with 
a unique approach to curriculum. 

Next to Glendenning was Stan 
Johnson, whom you can see at work every 
Sunday morning on CBC television across 
the region on Switchback. Finally, Gor- 
don Cummings, the management consul- 
tant who went from helping other 


I: the middle of January, the day after 
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businesses solve their problems to taking 
on the problems of fisheries giant Na- 
tional Sea Products — and led the com- 
pany to a profitable and successful year 
in 1986. (Vic Young, president of New- 
foundland’s Fishery Products Inter- 
national, and co-winner with Gordon 
Cummings, was unable to attend the 
awards dinner.) 

Accepting his award, Regis Duffy of- 
fered a telling observation. ‘‘Innovation 
is not an end in itself?’ he said. ‘‘It isa 
tool to help people and communities?’ 

At Atlantic Insight, one of our roles 
is to help this region know more about 
our achievements and successes. The In- 
novator of the Year Awards had a tremen- 
dous impact in this, their first year, and 
I’m delighted to say that they will be an 
annual feature of Atlantic Insight. Ina 
few months, we’ll be calling for nomina- 
tions for the 1987 award. Start working 
on your own short list, because we rely 
on our readers to alert us to people who 
deserve to be considered for this honor. 

With this issue, I’m beginning my 
third year as publisher of Atlantic Insight. 
It’s been two years since Joe Potter, a 
Halifax investor and entrepreneur, per- 
suaded me that together we should buy 
this magazine. 

Thanks to the efforts of a fine staff 
of people who are all committed to pro- 
ducing a high-quality magazine about 
Atlantic Canada for Atlantic Canadians, 
we have published 24 issues of which we 
are very proud. Our advertisers have 
learned that they can rely on us to do what 
we say. Our readership is as high as ever; 
in fact independent national magazine 
surveys show that Jnsight is one of a hand- 
ful of Canadian magazines with a very 
high number of readers per copy. 

Our second year has been even more 
satisfactory than our first. We’re 
delighted to see that our advertising 
revenues are up, with regional advertisers 
leading the way. Response to our circula- 
tion mailings is also up; we had a par- 
ticularly good result from our pre- 
Christmas gift subscription campaign. In 
February we did a mailing to 50,000 
households in Atlantic Canada, urging 
people to put their names on our subscrip- 
tion list. Newsstand sales have also im- 
proved in the past 12 months, and our 
August ’86 issue with Alan Story’s fine 
article on Donald Marshall was our top- 
selling issue of the year. 

To all of you who as advertisers and 
readers make this magazine possible, I’d 
like to express our appreciation. Thanks 
to you, we can do our part in telling the 
story of Atlantic Canada. 

— James Lorimer 


...for a song 


Hotel du Parc is everything 
you want in a hotel... 
convenient location, 
relaxing rooms, superlative 
service, competitive rates... 
excellent value! And more! 
Unexpected delights: the 
magic of Puzzles: jazz, 
theatre and magnificent 
Cuisine. The pampering of 
Club Excellence. Spas 

the Romans would envy. 

A lively “Quartier Latin” on 
one doorstep, the quiet 
sanctuary of Mount Royal 
on the other. Easy under- 
ground access to shops and 
cinema. So much... for 

a song. 
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FEEDBACK 


Misconceptions about Trenton 

On Friday, Jan. 2, I came across a 
copy of the August issue of Atlantic In- 
sight in the waiting room of the Aberdeen 
Hospital in New Glasgow. As a resident 
of Trenton, I was very interested in the 
article Small Towns, Trenton, N.S. 

It was very well written, with two ex- 
ceptions. These are both in the very first 
paragraph of the article. I have only lived 
in Trenton for a year and a half, but, 
unlike the author, I have seen very few 
‘*Rows of tidy but homely frame houses.’ 
Or, for that matter, ‘‘narrow grey 
streets.’ In point of fact, the main street 
is rather wide for atown of Trenton’s size! 
I feel we havea pretty good cross-section 
of building styles evident in our town. 
Granted, there are a few simple frame 
homes, but there are also a good number 
of stately older homes, handsome split- 
levels, new bungalows, as well as a few 
century-old homes, my own being one of 
them, or so we have been told. 

The other exception is ‘‘the practical, 
well-worn clothes of the people’’ We 
don’t all wear comfy flannel shirts and 
often-repaired jeans or work pants. 
Granted the town is coming upon hard 
times again, but if the author had looked 
beyond the gates of Hawker Siddeley at 
quitting time, she would have noticed that 
there are many stylishly dressed folk in 
this town as well. 


In case you may feel that I am taking 
the misconceptions about Trenton to 
heart, the above comments are not only 
my own, but also those of my family, 
friends and neighbors in Trenton. We 
realize that someone who has spent only 
a few days in a town cannot possibly grasp 
the true feelings of a town, so I must con- 
gratulate Ms. MacLeod on recognizing 
the fighting spirit and ‘‘pull-together- 
ness’’ of the town. 

As of Friday, Jan. 2, the man-count 
at Hawker Siddeley is down to 70, and 
there is definite talk that as of the middle 
of the month, Hawker Siddeley may well 
bea thing of the past. Oh, Mr. Mulroney, 
where are the fruits of your lovely words 
when we really need them? 

Mrs. Claude Balesdent 
Trenton, N.S. 


The importance of innovators 

Congratulations to your magazine, 
the Atlantic Provinces Economic Coun- 
cil, and Atlantic Canada Plus for the In- 
novator of the Year program. It is an ex- 
cellent idea. 

The nominees this year are a par- 
ticularly outstanding group, and all are 
worthy of recognition. Important conclu- 
sions that emerge from considering the 
nominees are: 

e Innovativeness and entrepreneurship 
should not be looked on as being in 


the domain of business school 
graduates only. These traits show up 
in individuals in all walks of life and 
with diverse educational experience. 

e The overall quality of life in the region 
requires innovators in all sectors of our 
societies. 

e Itis possible to build successful high- 
technology firms whose product line 
has nothing to do with the primary 
sector. 

e Superior products from the region can 
be sold in any world market. 

Emery M. Fanjoy, Secretary 

Council of Maritime Premiers, Halifax 


Explaining NatSea’s profitability 

Regarding the story by Stephen 
Kimber on Gordon Cummings, The 
Atlantic Canada Innovators of the Year, 
(Jan. ’87), with all due credit to the good 
work by Gordon Cummings and National 
Sea Products, which has indeed helped 
turn the company around, still it is less- 
than-accurate to paint NSP’s new pro- 
fitability as totally a private-sector 
achievement. 

In 1981 and 1982, NSP was in trouble 
and its main owners, H. B. Nickerson & 
Sons Ltd., virtually bankrupt. In 1984, 
a complex ‘‘restructuring’’ emerged. 
HBN vanished from the fisheries scene. 
NSP got refinancing of $75 million by the 
Toronto Dominion Bank, $25 million by 
the Province of Nova Scotia (debt-to- 
equity conversion), $20 million by the 
private sector and $10 million in shares 
bought by the federal government. 

In addition, the federal government 
agreed to spend $80.5 million to retire 
Nickerson debts to the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. Some further federal millions also 
worked to the benefit of NSP, which took 
over certain HBN assets while avoiding 
the former parent company’s debts. 

Joseph Gough, Ottawa 


Other cases of Q-fever 
I read with very much interest your arti- 
cle on Q-fever, Mysterious illness con- 
nected to kitty’s litter (Jan. ’87). My fami- 
ly had a similar experience with Q-fever 
in July 1986. Our cat had four kittens; 
three of them died and in a matter of two 
weeks nine people in our family became 
sick and also two friends who were visiting 
from Halifax. Only for Dr. Marrie, we 
wouldn’t have known what_was wrong 
with us. We took our cat to the vet for 
blood tests but I think the vet thought we 
were crazy and the blood tests were never 
done and the cat was put to sleep. 
Mrs. Harold Frost 
Grand Anse, Cape Breton 


Bruce vs. chipmunks 

Was Harry Bruce’s column, /t’s a dirty 
business but someone’s gotta do it (Jan. 
°87), meant to be amusing, tongue-in- 
cheek, light-hearted and witty? I read it 
with mounting disbelief and completed 
it in frustrated anger. Could it really have 
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been true? Did Mr. Bruce and his charm- 
ing wife actually slaughter a community 
of chipmunks because the animals threat- 
ened to conquer the family farmhouse? 
Or as I suspect, did Mr. Bruce mistaken- 
ly think a ‘‘man against beast’’ article 
would prove interesting, and thus, made 
up the entire battle conflict? 

Let me assure you, the essay was not 
amusing or welcomed, but it was in- 
teresting as an example of man’s desperate 
inhumanity to all creatures that according 
to religious teachings, do not possess a 
soul. Here in New Brunswick, thoughtful, 
caring individuals are attempting to save 
the chipmunks (and other animals) from 
the horrors of big business development 
and if Mr. Bruce had a modicum of sense, 
his chipmunks could have easily been 
*‘live-trapped’”’ and taken to other areas 
where they have been decimated. 

It was a disgrace to write such an arti- 
cle; adishonor for Atlantic Insight to have 
published it. 

Richard Racheter, Port Elgin, N.B. 


Get the facts straight 

Most coins have two sides, but you’d 
never know it from your article about the 
origins of the Atlantic Computer Institute, 
Making your own school (Dec. 86). 

I was involved in both the demise of 
the Acadian Career Academy and forma- 
tion of the Atlantic Computer Institute, 
and I know the matter was not clearly as 
one-sided as your article made it sound. 

It seems to mea journalist’s first duty 
is to get the facts straight before going to 
print. I don’t think you did. 

K.C. Langille 

Inspector of Private Trade Schools | 

(retired) 
Venice, Florida 


Correction 
Ed. Note: John Mastropietro, one of two 
partners who own the Newfoundland 
Career Academy, takes exception to 
several statements in the article Making 
your own school (Dec. ’86). He points out 
that the Newfoundland Career Academy 
was not the ‘‘parent company”’ of Dart- 
mouth’s Acadian Career Academy. While 
two of the four partners involved in the 
latter were the owners of the New- 
foundland school, no legal relationship 
existed between the two operations. 
The article said that the New- 
foundland school made an out-of-court 
financial settlement with 16 Acadian 
Career Academy students after the 
students had launched a lawsuit to have 
their tuition fees reimbursed. Mr. 
Mastropietro states that he and his part- 
ner in the Newfoundland school made the 
16 students a quit-claim token offer of 
$2,000 which was accepted immediately. 
The article also reported that before 
launching the lawsuit, the 16 Acadian 
Career Academy students had decided 
that the owners of the school were more 
interested in making money than in pro- . . 
viding education. Mr. Mastropietro calls _—. 


this suggestion “‘offensive’’ and states . __ To receive recipes prepared in the grand tradition with Grand Marnier, write: 
that it is untrue. » Grand Marnier, PO. Box 1028— Station “B”, Montréal (Québec) H3B 3K5 
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Why the first name 
in outboards should be your 
first outboard. 


If you're buying your family's 


first boat, you're wise to start here 


at the business end of the rig. 

The technology you buy 
here will have the most impact on 
your rig’s performance. And isn't 
performance what family boating’s 
all about? | 


Merc’s 50 and 60. 


3-cylinders smooth. | 


The cpionioreny 4 Mercury® 60 
and new 50 get the fu 

They're engineered to fire up 
quickly, run wide open all day, — 


and further prove the theory that _ 


getting there is half the f Mi 


n started fast. 


FUELANDOL —sCi 
MIXTURE 


With the Merc 50 and 60, you'll 
never have to mix and measure.oil. 
The Mercu 
mixes oil and gas at one loca- 
ump, for a thorough blend, 


- Both models feature a 3-cyl- 
inder design that runs smoother 
and accelerates better than twin 
cylinder engines. The three cylin- 
ders also get better performance 
out of pulse-tuning, a technique 
that works like racing exhaust sys- 
tems to boost power and fuel — 
efficiency. . 

Constantly proved. 

And improved. 

_ Each year, each Mercury 
ets better. They're evaluated in 
the laboratory. In arcmin | tests. 
In real world applications. And in 

customer satisiaction. 


_ And in every possible way, _ 


a change is made for the better. 
ecause to us, the only kind 
of performance is consistent, | 
reliable performance. 
| 


oil injection system 


behind 


Standing behind 
the Mercury — 
Legend 


Your Mercury comes with 
one of the industry's most com- 
prehensive limited warranties. 

acked by 6,000 dealers world- 
wide. So you can get accessories 
or service just about anywhere 
your Mercury takes you. 

Sure, there are cheaper 

outboards. : 

But if you're serious, you'll 

make the investment that means 
years of fun for your family. | 
oa After all, quality time de- 
serves a quality outboard. 


the legend 
you. 


_ fewer moving parts and no complicated elec- 
_ trical connections. It also outdistances 
competitive systems with a 3-quart tank 
that treats 36 gallons of gas. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


“Keep our child in school”: 


the fight for mainstreaming 


The Elwoods want their disabled son to stay in a regular classroom, 
but the school board wants him moved. The battle, based on the 
Charter of Rights, goes to the Supreme Court in June 


by Carol Hurst 
arly one morning in Upper Lawrence- 
town, a rural community near 
Dartmouth, N.S., a group of 
children are boarding the school bus that 
will take them to Atlantic View elemen- 
tary school. For one of the children, nine- 
year-old Luke Elwood, this may be the 
last year he’ll get on the bus with the 
others. 

Although Luke looks just like the rest 
of the kids, a developmental delay makes 
it hard for him to communicate and leaves 
him, in many ways, far behind most kids 
his age. 

His parents, Maureen and Rick 
Elwood, have won the first round in their 
fight to keep Luke in a regular school. But 
their battle, which is based on the Charter 
of Rights, isn’t over yet. Luke can attend 
Atlantic View until June, but this sum- 
mer the Nova Scotia Supreme Court may 
force him into a ‘‘special class’’ — a situa- 
tion that some experts say could prevent 
him from ever leading a normal life. 

The Elwoods enrolled Luke in a Grade 
3 class at Atlantic View, in Halifax 
County, last fall. Before that, he was in 
a special education class at Astral Drive 
elementary school in nearby Cole Har- 
bour, where he mixed and played only 
with other disabled children. 

‘*We’re not asking for the world?’ says 
Maureen Elwood. ‘‘We just want our lit- 
tle boy to have a normal well-rounded 
existence which he’ll only get from living 
a normal, well-rounded life’’ 

Luke’s disability makes it hard for him 
to speak and understand language. At 
nine, he can’t read or write, and grasping 
crayons for coloring is a challenge. 
| Luke’s parents say their son has made 

huge gains, academically and socially, by 
attending a regular school. But the 
Halifax County-Bedford District School 
Board ordered him to leave Atlantic View 
in October. Although some disabled 
children in Halifax County attend regular 
classes, board members said Luke’s needs 
could be better met at Astral Drive, where 
specially trained teachers could give him 
more individual attention. 

They based their decision on progress 
reports from Luke’s teacher, Annette 
Garner, who says Luke needs one-to-one 
instruction and that, without it, he sits and 
does nothing. ‘‘Ina large class,’ she says, 
‘it’s very difficult to give Luke what he 
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needs in order to improve his communica- 
tion skills, which is immediate response 
to his speech remarks’’ 

‘“We support integration when it 
benefits the student;’ says Lloyd Gillis, 
the board’s chief executive officer. ‘‘But 
we don’t support integration at all costs’’ 

The Elwoods, bitterly disappointed 
with the decision, launched legal action 
against the board. On Luke’s ninth birth- 
day, the Nova Scotia Supreme Court 
granted them an injunction to keep him 
in a regular class until the ruling is an- 
nounced in June. 


‘*We just want our 
little boy to 
have a normal 
well-rounded 
existence...’’ 


The injunction is a milestone, ac- 
cording to Wayne MacKay, one of two 
lawyers representing the Elwoods. 
MacKay, who’s a constitutional expert at 
Dalhousie University, says never before 
had the Charterx of Rights and Freedoms 
been used to secure a mentally handi- 
capped child’s place in a regular school. 

‘*This is a landmark case for the men- 
tally handicapped,’’ he says. With the 
Charter he expects to see disgruntled 
parents, ‘‘who have gone the quiet 
diplomacy approach’’ in the past, 
‘*prepared and willing to go to court.’ 

MacKay and fellow lawyer Blaise 
MacDonald base their arguments on two 
sections of the Charter — section seven, 
that guarantees the right to life, liberty 
and security, and section 15, that 
guarantees equal benefit of the law for 
all Canadians regardless of their mental 
or physical abilities. 

Luke’s rights are being violated by 
forcing him into a special class where he 
can associate only with children with 
disabilities, maintain the lawyers. 

Officials from the Canadian Associa- 
tion for the Mentally Retarded (CAMR) 
contend that shuffling disabled children 


away hinders their learning. Debby 
Smith, executive director of the Nova 
Scotia branch of CAMR, says regular 
classrooms offer myriad advantages, in- 
cluding the chance to learn from other 
children — a benefit that doesn’t exist in 
special education facilities. Peer imitation 
is one of the few ways for a child like Luke 
to improve his communication, and he 
also gets extra help from a speech 
therapist who visits him every week. 

**But the best argument,’ says Smith, 
‘‘is talking to parents whose children have 
been integrated. They all talk of the in- 
credible benefits of integration. I don’t 
know of any parent who feels otherwise.’’ 

But for the Elwoods, it’s been an ex- 
ercise in disappointment. And the school 
board, they say, didn’t give Luke much 
chance. The board first said it wanted 
Luke moved in September, only two 
weeks after school started, before any 
progress reports had even been 
completed. 

Mainstreaming — putting disabled 
and non-disabled kids together in school 
— is growing more common in Canada 
and has been very popular in the U.S. 
since the ’60s. Karen Willis Duerden, 
president of the Nova Scotia Teachers’ 
Union, says Nova Scotia is ‘‘about a third 
of the way along. For example,’ she says, 
‘‘Ontario is very far along, with almost 
total mainstreaming in some of the larger 
boards.’’ Duerden says the union has no 
official position on mainstreaming. She 
adds that the teacher should have input 
and that ‘‘each case should be viewed 
individually’’ 

Studies have shown that disabled 
adults who have been segregated have a 
harder time finding jobs and socializing 
than those who went through the regular 
school system. 

Gary Hodgson, a psychologist at the 
Izaak Walton Killam Hospital for 
Children in Halifax, stresses the impor- 
tance of learning from peers. ‘‘Learning 
is a very subtle process. If someone isn’t 
in a social milieu where they can pick 
things up on their own, they have to be 
taught them — something that’s not 
nearly as easy.’ 

Hodgson, who’s known Luke since in- 
fancy, has said he’s convinced that the 
same will hold true for him. The more 
time he spends with average kids, in fact, 
“‘the more likely he’ be able to hold down 
a vocational job and live on his own as 
an adult.’ 

Luke’s parents remain hopeful that 
the Nova Scotia Supreme Court will rule 
in their favor. They say Luke has been 
making steady progress all year and is 
more inquisitive and talkative than ever 
before. Most important, he has the 
camaraderie of the neighborhood kids. 
‘‘He’s never been happier,’ says Rick 
Elwood, a Dartmouth firefighter. ‘‘Kids 
used to be standoffish because they didn’t 
know Luke. Now they don’t pass by 
without saying hi?’ 
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Living with Lepreau — one more time? 


For people living on New Brunswick’s Fundy coast, it’s time to 
agonize once again. Are there advantages to nuclear power? 


by Peter Boisseau 

hance Harbour is one of those tiny 

communities along New Bruns- 

wick’s southern coast that is difficult 

to find. A twisting path of disintegrating 

asphalt leads there and reaches Dipper 

Harbour a few miles further on. Beyond 

them, the coastal road swings through 

Maces Bay and then passes Little Lepreau 
as it rejoins the highway. 

They still greet strangers with a wave 
and a smile in this part of rural New 
Brunswick, and the common surnames on 
mail-boxes make it seem like the domain 
of a few large clans, though most of the 
families are so long established here their 


Lepreau: the nuclear reactor that overlooks the Bay of Fundy 


exact ties are forgotten. But they do share 
a unique bond: their communities skirt the 
home of Atlantic Canada’s only nuclear 
reactor, perched on the sheer cliffs of Point 
Lepreau overlooking the Bay of Fundy. 

Now, for the second time in four years, 
the New Brunswick Power Commission 
and the province’s Progressive Conser- 
vative government are quietly resurrecting 
their campaign for another reactor at 
Lepreau. 

“I can’t see anything wrong with it,’ 
says Chance Harbour resident Robert 
Mawhinney. ‘‘It would mean a few jobs?’ 

Ethel Myshrall is indifferent. ‘‘I don’t 
care one way or the other, though I don’t 
see how it would do us much good,’ she 
says. ‘‘As far as being scared of it, I’d 
be just as scared to head down the road 
in a car,’ 

Unemployment in the construction in- 
dustry is high in Saint John, just 25 miles 
east of here, and the city’s trade council 
promises no repeat of the labor disruptions 
which helped put the first Lepreau reactor 
millions of dollars over budget. The govern- 
ment thinks Lepreau II would be a sensible 
job-creation scheme, despite a recent poll 
showing 72 per cent of New Brunswickers 
are opposed to nuclear power. 
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Milford Mawhinney of Maces Bay 
agrees with the government’s reasoning. 
‘*The way the country’s going we need the 
employment. We’re for it?’ he says, nod- 
ding to his wife, Inez, standing in the 
kitchen behind him. But Inez speaks up 
suddenly. ‘‘I was against the first one. I 
would have stopped it if I could. I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t be in favor of a second 
one. But the government does what it 
wants anyway,’ she says. 

It’s a conflict repeated in all of these 
communities, but though Lepreau II’s op- 
ponents far outnumber its supporters, most 
seem resigned to being overruled. ‘‘This is 
the first time anyone’s ever asked me about 

z Lepreau,’ says Esther 
2 Thompson of Dipper 
= Harbour. ‘‘I guess the 
~ government makes up 
its mind and that’s it?’ 

Premier Richard 
Hatfield will face an 
election this year and 
nuclear opponents 
have no doubt about 
the role Lepreau II 
will play in his plat- 
form. ‘‘He’s already 
indicating he’d like to 
promise a second 
reactor if he wins the 
next election,’ says 
Allison Connell of the newly formed com- 
mittee, People Against Lepreau II. 

Despite labor and government sup- 
port, Lepreau II will need federal funding 
to become a reality. On the surface, that 
seems unlikely. While attending the of- 
ficial signing of a joint federal-provincial 
agreement to study New Brunswick’s 
future energy alternatives, federal energy 
minister Marcel Masse pointedly avoid- 
ed commenting on Hatfield’s enthusiastic 
support of Lepreau II, and the agreement 
made no mention of nuclear power. 

But the nuclear industry and NB 
Power are still hopeful. Though they 
couldn’t find enough customers to pay for 
a full-scale reactor, they did find markets 
in New England for about half the power 
produced by the 630-megawatt reactor 
already at Lepreau. Enter Atomic Energy 
of Canada Ltd. (AECL) and their new 
mid-size reactor, the CANDU 300. They 
claim it can be built in half the time and 
with half the cost of their larger model. 

The CANDU 300 is the cornerstone 
of AECL’s export hopes to small nations 
that can’t afford their larger model, and 
a sale in this country would give the 
nuclear industry an ideal sales pitch. The 
AECL confidently predicts it will sell a 


CANDU 300 to a Canadian power com- 
pany within the next 18 months. NB 
Power, which met with AECL brass last 
fall, is the obvious customer. 

But NB Power’s second reactor would 
produce exclusively for export tothe U.S. 
Critics ask why New Brunswickers should 
take the risk for someone else’s benefit 
and, to add insult to injury, pay for the 
privilege. ‘‘Electricity was supposed to get 
cheaper after they built the first one?’ says 
George Stairs, who lives in Little Lepreau, 
‘*but the prices just keep getting higher?’ 

The promise of new jobs makes little 
impression on those who remember the 
great expectations for the first Lepreau. 
The construction brought jobs, but they 
didn’t stay. Much of the permanent 
employment went to specialists and 
technicians drawn from outside the area. 
Unemployment in these communities re- 
mains high and the young people still leave 
in despair of finding any work outside the 
fishing industry. 

There’s resentment too. Over a decade 
ago, a study of the impact the nuclear 
power station would have on the Lepreau 
area concluded its environment stood to 
suffer the most of the five sites then being 
considered for the first reactor. However, 
the proximity of New Brunswick’s largest 
industrial centre (Saint John) and the 
area’s small population outweighed that 
fact, concluded the study. NB Power op- 
timistically planned a string of four reac- 
tors on Lepreau’s cliffs. There was no 
Three Mile Island, no Chernobyl to cast 
doubts on nuclear power, though there 
would be before construction went 
beyond the first reactor. 

Many residents feel they’ve sacrificed 
enough of their inheritance and their safety 
and are frustrated the government assumes 
the welcome mat is out. ‘‘This is a small 
area and we lost many things?’ says Grace 
Thompson of Dipper Harbour. ‘‘I was 
against the first one, but I didn’t speak out 
because I thought of all the young people 
around here out of work. But building a 
second one is going too far. We can’t ex- 
pect to keep being so lucky’”’ 

Susan Tiner shares Thompson’s fears. 
‘‘T worked at Lepreau for nine months 
and I know the system is different from 
Chernobyl, but I still think, because of 
human error, anything is possible?’ the 
Chance Harbour woman says as she 
watches her children play. ‘‘If they had 
an accident, it’s only four miles as the 
crow flies. ..”’ 

A few doors away, Second World War 
veteran Arthur Spragg seems to finish the 
young mother’s thoughts. ‘‘It’s the children 
it’s a shame for. Their future will be gone, 
all because of man’s arrogance and greed 
and puffed up self-importance?’ 
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IT ISN'T OUR 15 SHIPS THAT MAKE US 
A GREAT COMPANY. 


IT’S OUR 3,500 GREAT PEOPLE. 
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, seems that wherever you look in Atlantic Canada Me (3 ip rf 
you see the ships of Marine Atlantic. orn ne Nt i 
That’s because they sail over a million nautical : r 


miles a year, connecting no fewer than 67 ports of call. 
So it’s easy to believe that we have a lot more ships 
than we do. 
What makes it seem that way are the 3,500 dedi- 
cated people who keep your ferry service running — 


through fair weather and foul... even through the ice : 
oo Pe CL BLL LL tL 
And whether they are operating the equipment: 
loading the cargo; preparing the meals; monitoring the 
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weather and sea conditions; writing reservations; gener- 
ating tourism; ensuring safety — or any of the thousands 
of essential jobs they do, Marine Atlantic people are very 
easy to recognize. They are people just like you. Work- 
ing for the good of their families and the community. 
Working to be good neighbours, and to be the best at 
what they do. Which is another way of saying, just being 
Atlantic Canadians. 
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Laid NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 


NDP breakthrough 
challenges government 


When the Tory stronghold in St. John’s East fell, Premier 
Peckford blamed those who neglected to vote. But NDP victor, 
Gene Long, said his win was no surprise 


by Lana Hickey 
he long uphill battle to become an 
officially recognized party may be 
drawing to a close for New- 
foundland’s New Democrats. The turning 
point — a byelection victory that’s been 
described as ‘‘shocking’’ and ‘‘amazing’’ 
— is arguably the most talked-about PC 
defeat in the province’s history. 

Last December, the NDP took the Tory 
stronghold of St. John’s East with 29-year- 
old candidate Gene Long, an Oxfam 
development co-ordinator and communi- 
ty activist. Long won the provincial byelec- 
tion by 306 votes over Premier Brian 
Peckford’s hand-picked candidate, St. 
John’s deputy mayor Shannie Duff. 

With the victory Long becomes the 


second New Democrat and the youngest 


member of the 
House of Assembly. — 

Premier Peckford 
blamed the PC sup- 
porters in the district, 
many of whom ap- 
parently didn’t vote 
because they thought 
Duff would win any- 
way. The worst wind- 
storm in decades the 
night before didn’t . 
help voter turnout 
either, down to 56 | 
per cent from 85 per 
éént sin the:1985 
general election. But | 
was that the major 
factor? 

Gene Long doesn’t think so. ‘‘The 
biggest surprise to me,’ he says, ‘‘would 
have been if there were enough Tory votes 
out there for them to win. If voter turn- 
out was 30 per cent higher, we still would 
have won.’ 

It was Long’s second chance at the 
seat, after losing in the 1985 provincial 
election to Tory energy minister Bill 
Marshall by 757 votes, cutting in half 
Marshall’s previous margin of victory. It 
was Marshall’s resignation in order to ac- 
cept an appointment to the Newfound- 
land Supreme Court that made way for 
the byelection. 

Long says his community-based and 
people-oriented campaign of 1985 laid the 
groundwork for the byelection victory. 
‘The single basic reason we won this time 
around was because of what we did only 


iz 


scene. 


Long: ‘‘a new kind of poli 


a year and ahalf ago,’ hesays. 

NDP polls in the district showed PC 
support collapsing at the time of the 
byelection. A long and bitter strike 
months before by the Newfoundland As- 
sociation of Public Employees (NAPE), 
combined with stalled offshore negotia- 
tions and high unemployment, made 
many voters think long and hard before 
casting a ballot for the government. 

‘*It was just a matter of time before 
people saw an alternative come their 
way,’ says Long. 

When Gene Long returned to New- 
foundland four years ago after finishing 
an English degree at the University of 
British Columbia, the party was disorgan- 
ized and doing very little on the political 


Long joined two 
and a half years 
ago and began to 
help reorganizing 
“the party. When the 
1985 general elec- 
tion was called, 
the NDP put forth 
virtually a_ full 
slate of candidates, 
something it had 
not been able to 
do before. The big- 
gest victory oc- 
curred when provin- 
> ial party leader 
_ Peter Fenwick won 
the seat of Menihek 
in Labrador. 

‘*The party is now in a much stronger 
position than it was a few short months 
ago,’ says Long. 

Long says he’s received support from 
all over the province from people inspired 
by the St. John’s East victory. ‘‘It’s like 
waving a flag from the east end of St. 
John’s to all the people across the island 
who are looking for a change,’ he says. 

If NDP support is growing, party 
members feel they’Il have to capitalize on 
the momentum. They intend to have a 
membership and fund-raising drive to 
build party resources but Fenwick’s and 
Long’s showing in the House will also be 
important to party image — something 
that may have been affected recently with 
Fenwick serving a jail term for defying 
a court order during the NAPE strike and 
Long himself facing court appearances 
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‘worse or only the same as the other two 


for allegedly obstructing a police officer 
— acharge rising out of an incident at 
a private party in St. John’s. Long, 
however, expects to be exonerated from 
all charges and doesn’t think either inci- 
dent will affect party image. 

The NDP now wants official party 
status and the potential financial support 
that goes along with it. This would enable 
the party to expand its facilities to include 
office space for Long, an additional 
secretary and a researcher. 

Official party status is granted by an 
Internal Economies: Committee of the 
House, made up of five senior cabinet 
ministers. As it stands now, there’s no set 
policy on how many seats a party must 
have before it’s granted official status. 

Mark Graesser of the political science 
department at Memorial University 
doesn’t see this as a big issue. He says it’s 
more symbolic than anything else and even 
if official party status is granted, there’s 
no guarantee more money will be made 
available. 

‘‘The important thing,’’ says 
Graesser, ‘‘is that they won the seat and 
Long will be seated in the House and 
everyone will know he is NDP’? 

The victory is a significant one for the 
NDP but Graesser feels it’s hard to say 
what the long-term effects may be. 

‘It’s difficult to say if it will be 
another step in the continued growth and 
success for the party,’ he says. 

‘‘Urban districts are far more easy to 
switch than rural and not as many people 
vote in a byelection,’ says Graesser. ‘‘In 
a general election, people are voting for 
the party they want as a government.’ He 
says voters in this byelection may have 
wanted to send a message to the govern- 
ment but they may not do the same when 
the balance of power is at stake. 

Both Long and the NDP have a lot 
of work ahead of them. Long’s interest 
is people. ‘‘My concern is trying to create 
a new kind of politics — to represent 
people as they live in their community’’ 
Long doesn’t think mega-projects by 
multinationals will strengthen the New- 
foundland economy. He says that’s what 
the government seems to be relying on but 
people don’t believe it any more. 

Long wants to help push the govern- 
ment into imaginative and concrete 
responses to the problems facing 
Newfoundland. ‘‘I want to contribute to 
the development of a strong Opposition?’ 
he says. 

Long resigned his job with Oxfam to 
become a full-time member of the House 
of Assembly. He has his work cut out for 
him, learning to understand the rules of 
the House and how to function effective- 
ly on the political scene. 

Long admits he’s now a politician but 
he doesn’t want to become the type of 
politician ‘‘people love to hate. If I do any 


parties, I’1l be finished come the next elec- 
tion so I have to do it differently?’ 
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CIGARETTES 


Acigarette this special 
is worth protecting. 


WARNING: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked —avoid inhaling. 


Av. per cigarette: Macdonald Special Regular: “Tar” 14 mg. Nicotine 1.1 mg. King Size: “Tar” 14 mg. Nicotine 1.0 mg 
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Bartering with green dollars 


pays off during hard times 


When goods or services are beyond your means, you could do 
without, or you could try Charlottetown’s new sub-economy 


by Roy Johnstone 
artering has existed in Prince Ed- 
ward Island for centuries. Even be- 
fore the first white settlers arrived, 
the native population exchanged goods 
and services among themselves. Today, 
there is still a thriving barter exchange. 
Farmers trade vegetables and meat for 
firewood. Unemployed tradespeople ex- 
change their skills for things they need. 
But bartering has its limitations. Often, 
it’s not possible to find some- 
one who wants what you 
have to trade and who has 
something you want. 
Now, agroup of Island- _ 
ershavefoundasolutiontlo === 
this problem. It’s called a 
local exchange trading 
system — LETSystem. The 
LETSystem will be tested in 
a pilot project beginning in 
Charlottetown this spring. 
Bill Campbell is a member 
of a committee setting up @ 
the LETSystem. He’s also < : 
a founding member of the 


an elected board which oversees the af- 
fairs of the system, says Campbell. The 
LETSystem is operated on a non-profit 
basis and administrative costs are paid on 
a cost of service basis by the members. 
Campbell admits that it sounds com- 
plicated but actually it’s quite simple. In 
order to participate in the system, each 
participant pays a small membership fee. 
Membership is open to individuals as well 
as to groups including non-profit organi- 
‘ =o zations, private businesses, 
local merchants and profes- 
: sionals. Each month a news- 
_== ¢ letter is sent out to members 
3 advertising which goods and 
services are being offered 


might be looking for. 
Suppose a member tele- 
phoned Ed Gallant and 
agreed to purchase the tires 
for $25 green. (For trading 
purposes the green dollar 
has the equivalent value of 
a federal dollar.) The buyer 
would then call the central 


Upper Room soup kitchen Committee member Campbell bank and have the trans- 


(Atlantic Insight Dec. ’85). He knows that 
many of the unemployed who come in to 
the soup kitchen have skills and want to 
work but there are few jobs. The LET- 
System will allow these people to par- 
ticipate in a local economy. He says, ‘‘It’s 
better than charity; people can provide 
a service to the community and receive 
green dollars to make purchases from 
other members.’ 

The LETSystem is an improvement on 
bartering in that it allows participants to 
exchange goods and services with any 
other person in the system. Instead of a 
direct exchange between two people, 
those taking part get ‘‘green dollar’’ 
credits for goods or services. These ‘‘green 
dollars’’ can be used to buy things from 
any other person in the system. ‘‘If you 
provide a service to a member your ac- 


count will receive a credit?’ Campbell | 


says. ‘‘If you buy a Service or good your 
account will be debited. In an exchange 
no money actually changes hands and 
every transaction is recorded on com- 
puter. The computer acts like a central 
‘bank’ which keeps a listing of all the 
credits or debits of each member and there 
is a trustee who monitors the accounts?’ 

The trustee is the only paid staff 
member and that person is responsible to 
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action recorded. Only the person making 
the payment can have green dollars 
transferred from his account to someone 
else’s. The buyer’s account would be 
debited $25 and the seller’s would be 
credited $25. 

‘‘Not all transactions need to be in 
green dollars though,’ says Campbell. 
‘*Ivan is selling his guitar for $35 green 
and $35 federal. If you bought the guitar 
at the listed price you would pay him the 
$35 cash, and your account would be 
debited the $35. His account would be 
credited the $35 green. 

‘If you require any of the services 
listed you would call up and make ar- 
rangements,’ says Campbell. ‘‘For ex- 
ample, if you had Susan shovel your walk 
and driveway for two hours, your account 
would be debited $10 and she would get 


Service/item 
car mechanic 
baby-sitting 
snow-shovelling 


income tax advice 
2 used tires 

1 harmony guitar 
1 commodore 64 


and that other members. 


a credit of $10. As with any bank there 
are limits on the amount of credit you can 
obtain. In the beginning everyone’s ac- 
count balance starts at zero. As well, each 
member has a limited amount of credit 
which can increase as you exchange more 
goods and/or services.’ 

Members of the planning group have 
been meeting since last November and 
they’ve already begun talking with local 
businesses and have held one public 
meeting. They have also applied for a 
grant of $30,000 from the department of 
employment and immigration. Ivan 
MacArthur is a member of the planning 
committee and he says, ‘‘Education is a 
key aspect of making the project work and 
that is why we are applying for funding 
to do more research on how best to set 
up the system and how to get informa- 
tion out to the public?’ MacArthur wants 
to bring Michael Linton to Charlotte- 
town. He’s the man who designed the first 
LETSystem in Comox, B.C., three years 
ago. In its first two years of operation that 
system grew to 500 members who traded 
over $250,000 worth of goods and ser- 
vices. Since then the LETSystem has been 
set up in over 20 other communities in- 
cluding larger urban centres like Van- 
couver and Victoria. 

The LETSystem seems to have both 
economic and social benefits. In a com- 
munity where money is limited it allows 
more goods and services to be traded. 
Unlike the federal dollar which often 
leaves the community, the green dollar 
Stays and re-circulates in the local 
economy. The green dollar really 
represents payment for service to the com- 
munity. People who participate in the 
LETSystem are expected to repay their 
debts as part of their service to communi- 
ty. It’s an economic system based on 
honesty and commitment. 

There are a few drawbacks. Accord- 
ing to Revenue Canada, trading in goods 
or services should be declared as income 
and participants can’t receive unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits for trading ser- 
vices. For Bill Campbell, the disadvan- 
tages are outweighed by the advantages. 
He sees the pained look on the faces of 
the 130 men and women who come to the 
soup kitchen every day. He says, ‘‘The 
LETSystem will provide an opportunity 
for our clients to regain their dignity?’ On- 
ly time will tell whether enough people in 
Charlottetown agree with him and will 
work together to get this new idea on its 
feet. 


Name 

Roy Baker 
Blair Deacon 
Susan Houston 
Alice Doiron 
Ed Gallant 

Ivan Mcintyre 
Sharon Smith 


$Federal 
$00.00 
$00.00 
$00.00 
$ 5/hr 
$00.00 
$35.00 
$50.00 
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EVINRUDE= 
AccuMix 


The integral tank system 
features an oil reservoir 
that's built into the fuel 
tank. The remote sys- 
tem has a pump that 
adds oil to the gaso- 
line from your boat's 
built-in fuel tank. It’s the ideal system for 
auxiliary outboards. 
Automatic oil injection is now avail- 
able on all 1987 Evinrude® outboards from 


THE WORLD'S FIRST 
SYSTEM FOR SMALL j 
OUTBOARDS 2.5 1040 HP 


Forget about the mess and guesswork 
of hand mixing. Now Evinrude automatic oil 
injection does the mixing for you: a perfect \< 
100:1 blend every time. Just fill the oil - i 
reservoir one time and it'll last for nearly 
six tankfuls. When the reservoir is down 


to one pint the scrappy 2.5 to the awesome 3.6XP™V-8. 
of oil, an indica- Nobody makes more outboards with 
~ tor lets you know automatic oiling. And nobody backs 
you have one them better. You can extend your 


protection coverage with the op- 


tankful left. If the tional 1+2™ Extended Protec- 


oil level becomes 


Critically low, the sys- fo: ‘== tion Plan available from your 
tem stops fuel flow to ; : <ee \ Evinrude dealer. 
protect your outboard. - <<. See the whole 
Only Evinrude gives you line of 1987 Evinrude 
such peace of mind. outboards with auto- 
‘Integral and matic oil injection 
remote systems. today. 
Evinrude also 
gives you a choice 


in automatic oiling. 
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Expanding the limits of outboard performance. 


EVINRUDE 


A PRODUCT GROUP OF OMCireoarn MARINE CORPORATION 
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ws needs today, thanks to the 
“fescuioniaey possbilties of the KIT. To a single basic caisson, you can add 

the facade that suits you. Easy fo install, you can then proceed to change — 

the look of your fireplace according to your whims. In no time af all, you can 
dress up the same basic caisson, without changing if, in a variety of different 4 
facades. Available with a choice of two styles: classic or modem, and a - 
complete range of colours and finishes, the KIT’s interchangeability will win you over) 


Loe : — oe 
aoe ol Classic-style: Brass-finished frames with black or brass Bs ike 
or brushed aluminum with black or aluminum screens, L 


oat Designer series: Decorative sections in a wide range. of colours: 
grey, taupe, a red, brass finish or brushed Le S 


The glorious vision of 


Louise Adler 


As editor and publisher of Canada’s only magazine for seniors, this 
dynamic New Brunswicker helps her readers to lead rich and rewarding lives 


by J.A. Burnett 
ouise Adler of Saint John, N.B., 
won’t tell you how old she is. Not 
because she’s coy, mind you, but 
because to her the question is irrelevant. 
‘*What age do you want?’’ was her retort 
to an interviewer some years ago. ‘‘Men- 
tal age? Intellectual age? Emotional age? 
Biological age? They could all be dif- 
ferent,’ she said. ‘‘Some are young at 80; 
some are old at 18. What does age mean?”’ 
It certainly doesn’t mean much to 
Adler. After a professional career of 
nearly half a century in social and health 
services administration, this diminutive, 
dynamic woman has spent the last six 
years as founder, editor and publisher of 
Senior World, a quarterly periodical sub- 
titled ‘‘Canada’s National Magazine for 
the Mature Reader’’ The only magazine 
in the country aimed specifically at people 
over the age of 55, it reaches an estimated 
30,000 readers in every province and ter- 
ritory and many parts of the U.S. 
From the very first issue, in the spring 
of 1981, Senior World has reflected 
Adler’s editorial vision — the message 
that seniors are worthy of respect and 
capable of living interesting and produc- 
tive lives. By acknowledging the in- 
telligence of its readers and reporting to 
them on a wide range of subjects, the 
magazine encourages them to participate 
more fully in the enrichment of their own 
experience. ‘‘Lifeis ours for the taking,’ 
says Adler, ‘‘if we will but take it?’ 
Sometimes that can mean engaging in 
political discussions and concerns. Senior 
World covers issues like housing and pen- 
sions, that touch the elderly very direct- 
ly. It presents detailed, non-partisan 
analyses of government initiatives in such 
fields, especially inthe reports of Ottawa 
correspondent Don W. Thomson. 
Other articles focus on the practical 
concerns of daily living. Food features list 
recipe ingredients in quantities suited to 
servings for one or two people rather than 
for a larger family. A fitness column 
stresses exercises that contribute to sup- 
pleness and flexibility, not muscle- 
building or athletic prowess, and finan- 
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cial consultants offer advice on the 
management of fixed or limited incomes. 

In presenting profiles of elderly men 
and women, the magazine highlights 
those who are making contributions to 
their communities as inventors, gar- 
deners, politicians, community service 
volunteers and in a host of other occupa- 
tions. A recurring theme is that fulfilled 
seniors do not retire from their old careers 
and activities; rather, they retire fo new 
ones. It’s a theme that’s true of Louise 
Adler herself. 

Looking back on a varied career, she 
says, ‘‘I’ve always wanted to learn more 
and more,’ and she showed a spirit of 


adventure from a very early age. 

She was born Louise Meyerovitz in 
Winnipeg, Man., where her father died 
three months before she was born. When 
her mother, a nurse, fell ill for a time, 
Louise, age six, started selling door-to- 
door to help support the family. She con- 
tinued to work — selling handcrafts made 
by her mother and, later, her own work 
as well — until finishing high school. Then 
she went away to the universities of 
Denver and Colorado, and to Columbia 
University in New York, often doing of- 
fice work by day and taking classes in the 


evening. ‘‘In those days girls didn’t often 
go to university,’ she says, but adds that 
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it was more acceptable in the States than 
in Canada. 

She spent the Depression and the war 
years organizing and operating a com- 
munity centre in the Bronx where, in 1939, 
she married Joseph Adler. During the 
polio epidemic of the late ’40s and early 
’50s she was executive director of a post- 
Operative orthopaedic hospital for 
children, also in New York. 

**T had no experience with hospitals,’ 
she recalls. ‘‘But I agreed to go and take 
a look. We went inside and up to the 
children’s ward. It was the middle of the 
day, but all the shades were down. Not 
one child spoke, or looked at me, or 
reached out a hand.’ 

She went back to the office and the 
doctor asked her what she had thought. 
She said, ‘‘I think you have dead children 
in there; you just forgot to bury them?’ 
He said he was aware of the problems — 
‘*That’s why we want you.’ 

Returning to Canada in the mid-1950s 
she undertook a variety of projects, in- 
cluding training in television broadcasting 
and direction of the Quebec Association 
for the Mentally Retarded. In the early 
*70s she became administrator of the Loch 
Lomond Villa senior citizens complex in 
Saint John, N.B. There, daily contact 
with seniors led her to anew appreciation 
not only of their needs, but of their poten- 
tial as well. 
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She developed strong opinions about 
people working in institutions for the 
elderly. ‘‘They should be specialists in 
helping old people to live,’ she says, ‘‘not 
preparing them to die’’ 

As she sees it, one of the most valuable 
assets remaining to people after their 
family and career goals have been 
attained, is the time that they have. ‘‘And 
that time should be glorious,’ she 
declares, her eyes shining. ‘‘Glorious in 
accomplishments, glorious in new in- 
terests, glorious in contribution to a 
community. 

**You don’t stop being an individual 
or having your own interests just because 
you’ve reached a certain age,’ she adds. 
*“Young people have to realize that tomor- 
row they will be the old people. That’s why 
we need to join hands, young and old. 
There is nothing we cannot accomplish 
together’’ 

Senior World was founded as an ex- 
tension of Adler’s philosophy in practical, 
down-to-earth terms. ‘‘After I left Loch 
Lomond Villa, I wanted to do one more 
thing that would be very good — a finale?’ 
she says. ‘‘I started the magazine’’ 

Her husband, Joseph, a syndicated 
travel columnist, worked with her in 
Senior World’s three-room office in 
downtown Saint John, until his death last 
year at age 80. They had been married for 
45 years. Says Adler, ‘‘We really weren’t 
two people; we were one.’ The couple, 
who had no children, were both very close 
to their mothers (Joseph’s father had died 
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when he was a child) and, today, Louise 
Adler’s philosophy includes an awareness 
of the crucial need for young and old to 
share time with each other. 

Almost every issue of Senior World 
includes a children’s story designed to be 
shared, especially by grandparents and 
grandchildren. Many of the stories are 
written by Adler herself, who takes pride 
in writing fiction with a basis in fact. 
‘*Children want more than stories about 
magic castles and witches and getting 
swallowed by bears,’ she insists. ‘‘My 
stories all begin with some scientific fact 
about the world around us, and encourage 
questions and conversation?’ 

One emerges from reading back issues 
of Senior World with a sense that it’s not 
an ‘‘old people’s’’ magazine at all, but a 
friendly blend of information, ideas, and 
good humor that is neither patronizing 
nor pedestrian. It’s printed in large, clear 
type and has about 36 pages in each issue. 

Sent to subscribers for the modest 
price of $5 a year, the quarterly magazine 
— which has so far attracted very little 
advertising — remains a labor of love for 
Adler. She says she ‘‘pretty well breaks 
even by doing the job of about five 
people,’ though on many occasions she’s 
had to use money from her own savings. 

But in response to this challenge, she’s 
hit upog some original and effective sales 
techniques. For example, several corpora- 
tions now give annual subscriptions to 
their retired employees. And the number 
of supporters is steadily growing by word 
of mouth. “‘I subscribe to Senior World 
myself?’ says Blair Bourgeois, Atlantic 
regional manager of the federal govern- 
ment’s New Horizons program for senior 
citizens’ groups, ‘‘and I’ve made serious 
efforts to promote it wherever I can. The 
content is very good. But the fact remains 
that only a small minority of the poten- 
tial subscribers even know about it”’ 

He points out that Canada has close 
to 2.7 million seniors today — about ten 
per cent of the total population. Projec- 
tions indicate that this proportion will 
climb to about five million, or over 16 per 
cent, by early in the next century. Given 
an effective vehicle for sharing informa- 
tion and exchanging opinions, that many 
people could wield profound political and 
economic influence. 

‘*There’s no question about it,’ says 
Bourgeois. ‘‘If asuccessful marketing ef- 
fort could be made to build circulation 
to, let’s say 250,000 copies, Senior World 
could have an enormous effect in pro- 
moting the interests of Canadian seniors?’ 

Louise Adler is the first to agree. ‘‘I 
say, ‘move with wisdom,’ she adds. She 
wants to see Senior World’s circulation 
grow dramatically, but she won’t allow 
changes unless she’s sure they’re for the 
better. 

A network of seniors is forming now, 
says Adler, ‘‘and the magazine has much 
to contribute to that process. But 
whatever may come later, we mustn’t 
throw away the present. It’s now that we 
have the opportunity to live, produce, 
create and give joy.’ 
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THE LAW 


Sermonizing judge off the bench 


Judge Raymond Bartlett was reported by women who were 
unfairly treated in his court, not by lawyers who knew about his 
sexist behavior. What does this say about our legal profession? 


by George Emerson 
f not for the actions of a few brave 
women, Nova Scotia Judge Raymond 
Bartlett would still be using his Family 
Court bench as a pulpit from which to 
harangue women who came to him for 
justice but instead received sexist 
sermonizing. 

It was three women’s written com- 
plaints, plus one from a shelter for bat- 
tered women in Halifax, that brought 
Bartlett before a judicial council last 
December, which in turn recommended 
the 62-year-old born-again Christian 
from Truro be removed from the post he 
had held for 20 years. 

For at least the past ten years, by most 
accounts, Bartlett’s conduct on the bench 
had become increasingly aberrant. Most- 
ly, he’s accused of having told battered 
women they should return to their violent 
husbands, at the same time quoting pas- 
sages from the Bible. Because so many 
family law barristers had tolerated his 
preachifying, and tolerated it with nary 
a complaint for so long, they’ve come in 
for some harsh criticism. 

‘‘It was the worst-kept secret for 
years. Lawyers constantly talked about 
him,’ says Maureen MacDonald, the 
journalist who researched the CBC-TV 
documentary that brought the story of 
Bartlett’s misconduct in his closed court- 
room out into the open. A community ac- 
tivist who formerly worked for Dalhousie 
Legal Aid in Halifax, MacDonald knew 
in the summer of 1986 that formal com- 
plaints about Bartlett had been lodged 
with the chief justice of the Family Court, 
Marshall Black. She talked to more than 
a dozen lawyers in preparation for the 
Dec. 2 broadcast, all of whom were well 
aware of Bartlett’s conduct — they all 
refused to go on record. 

**You wouldn’t believe how many 
lawyers told me, ‘I’m not going to ruin 
my career over Bartlett’ I’ve never seen 
anything like it. I really believed some 
gallant, social justice type of lawyer would 
say publicly what I and others knew they 
said privately on other occasions. I was 
horrified. I was quite shocked?’ 

Many lawyers say it was unfair to 
castigate them for not doing something 
about Bartlett. Some say they were afraid, 
others point fingers at judges and public 
officials who, they say, were just as aware 
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Bartlett's misconduct: worst-kept secret 
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of Bartlett’s behavior, and a few main- 
tain that they tried to do something about 
it but met with no success. 

Most of the lawyers say they thought 
it was too risky tocomplain. They feared 
that speaking out might jeopardize their 
clients, and their careers. ‘‘It would not 
only prejudice one’s own income, there 
is the fear the interests of clients might 
be prejudiced,’ says Robert Barnes, a 
family lawyer in Halifax. 

Other lawyers say the behavior they 
saw in Bartlett’s courtroom was not as bad 
as the misconduct reported by the women 
who complained, who said Bartlett told 
them to go back and submit to husbands 
who had beaten them. 

Perhaps the most common defence 
from lawyers is that Bartlett’s behavior, 
though often offensive and time- 
consuming, seldom affected the outcome 
of the case; women would get the main- 
tenance orders, custody rights, or 
whatever it was they were seeking in court. 

“One thing is clear,’ says Rollie 
Thompson, a law professor at Dalhousie. 
“If judicial behavior has affected the out- 
come of the case then the lawyer can ad- 
vise the client to appeal. The appeal court 
can decide, first, whether the behavior is 
proper or not, and second, you can fight 
the result in the appeal court if something 
has gone wrong.’ 

However, two lawyers (both of whom 
asked to go unnamed) concede that even 
if the outcome were acceptable, that did 
not excuse the ongoing tolerance of what 
they called Bartlett’s ‘‘moralistic male 
chauvinism?’ 

**We’re not really shining lights in that 
regard,’ says a legal aid lawyer, adding that 
she had urged some clients to complain. 

**Nobody was willing to be that much 
of a martyr,’ says the second lawyer. He 
says he had a great deal of respect for 
Bartlett when he first appeared in his court 
17 years ago. Another reason many 
lawyers he knew didn’t complain about 
Bartlett was because ‘‘we thought he was 
going to retire soon.” 

Experienced lawyers in private prac- 
tice say they went to great lengths to avoid 
taking their clients into Bartlett’s court. 
(One observer noted what Charles 
Dickens said about the most scandalous 
court of his time, the Court of Chancery, 
an ancestor of contemporary family 
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courts: ‘‘There is not an honorable man 
among its practitioners who would not 
give — who does not often give — the 
warning, ‘Suffer any wrong that can be 
done you, rather than come here!’’’) 

‘‘He became a non-problem,’ says 
Nancy Bateman, a family law specialist 
in Halifax. ‘‘I stayed away from him for 
the last four years,’ She says that in 1982, 
before there was a judicial council, she 
took her complaints to ‘‘a very respected 
judge, but he didn’t believe the extent of 
Bartlett’s misconduct, and said he 
thought it would get better. I ignored it 
after I tried to do something and couldn’t 
— though, when I saw there was a judicial 
council established, I didn’t run and try 
to get stuff on Bartlett?’ 

Around the same time Bateman says 
she was complaining, a group of lawyers 
in the Amherst area were doing so as well. 
Members of the Cumberland County Bar 
Society wrote to the minister of social ser- 
vices, Edmund Morris, whose department 
administers the Family Court Act. They 
presented complaints about Bartlett’s 
tendency to tie up proceedings on the two 
days a week he held court in Amherst, and 
about his sexist attitude. They met with 
Morris, and with the chief judge of the 
Family Court at the time, Welsford 
Phillips. 

The result was that Bartlett’s circuit 
was changed and he never appeared in 
Amherst again. Edmund Morris says 
those complaints ‘‘didn’t zero in on 
alleged sexist or male chauvinistic 
behavior. Complaints about protracted 
proceedings were more the burden at the 
time than exegeses from the Bible.’’ 

(Immediately following Bartlett’s 
dismissal, Morris’ resignation was 
demanded by both Liberals and New 
Democrats. He denied any wrongdoing 
on his part.) 

Some lawyers argue that because 
government officials were aware of 
Bartlett’s misconduct, they should have 
addressed the problem. 

‘*Bartlett’s behavior was the subject 
of commentary by appeal court judges, 
which made it clear that some of those 
things going on were not acceptable?’ says 
Robert Barnes. ‘‘If the conduct of a judge 
is a subject of criticism in an appeal, it’s 
up to a public official to pick up on it. 
If the attorney general or someone in his 
department had been reading those cases, 
something might have been done.’ 

Indeed, two of the cases appealed 
from Bartlett’s court surprise even 
seasoned observers of the courts. Ina 1980 
case, R. vs. Nicholson, Bartlett repeatedly 
threatened a 15-year-old boy for infor- 
mation about stolen goods. ‘‘All right. 
Get a remand. I’m going to send him up 
to the Big House,’ Bartlett said. ‘‘You get 
tossed in up there and some fellow that’s 
been around there for a few years, he’ll 
think you’re a nice little boy, and you 
know exactly what I’m talking about.’ 

Ina 1982 appeal decision, Bernard vs. 
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Elliott, Bartlett was described as ‘‘eccen- 
tric,’ and his ability to run a courtroom 
was called into question. ‘‘Judge 
Bartlett. . .took an activist role, frequent- 
ly interrupting, taking over the examina- 
tion of witnesses, failing to control 
frivolous objections and making ques- 
tionable rulings on evidence’’ 
However, there is a problem in expect- 
ing government officials to call judges on 
the carpet, because of the principle of tne 
independence of the judiciary from 
government influence. In the traditions 
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of our society, it is preferable for a body 
such as the independent bar to take on 
this task. 

The Canadian Bar Association Code 
of Professional Conduct makes this clear 
in the chapter on ‘‘The Lawyer and the 
Administration of Justice’’: ‘‘The 
lawyer’s responsibilities are greater than 
those of a private citizen. ..the lawyer 
should not hesitate to speak out against 
injustice. 

**The lawyer’s training, opportunities 
and experience enable him to observe the 


workings and to discover the strengths 
and weaknesses of laws, legal institutions 
and authorities. He should therefore lead 
in seeking improvements in the legal 
system, but his criticisms and proposals 
should be bona fide and reasoned. 

‘‘Means exist through attorneys 
general and judicial councils for the in- 
vestigation and remedying of specific 
complaints of official misbehavior and 
neglect,’ the Code reads. 

‘“Where misconduct is clear, ongoing 
and prevalent in a courtroom, the Code 
says we must be much better than we have 
been,’ says Richard Evans, a law pro- 
fessor at Dalhousie University. 

The lawyers who maintain that they 
didn’t know where to go with complaints 
could not have been keeping up with cur- 
rent law reforms in Nova Scotia. Amend- 
ments in 1983 saw the creation of a judicial 
council of the Family Court. Its first hear- 
ing, soon after that, dealt with Dartmouth 
Family Court Judge Paul Niedermayer, 
who got a wrist-slapping for holding an 
impromptu press conference in his court- 
room. More recently, there was a much- 
publicized provincial court judicial coun- 
cil hearing which found there were insuf- 
ficient grounds for punishing Judge John 
Nichols of Digby, who had been accused 
of making a racist remark to a journalist. 

The chief judge of the Family Court, 
Marshall Black, who drew up the indict- 
ment against Bartlett from the four writ- 
ten complaints he received, says he didn’t 
want to be too hard on lawyers, ‘‘But I 
would have appreciated more help. I can 
appreciate the difficulty for individuals, 
but on a group basis they could have come 
to me through the bar society. They were 
the people who knew, and they didn’t 
write to me.’ 

There is a final reason which in part 
explains why Raymond Bartlett’s pul- 
piteering went unchecked for so long, and 
for which no blame can be laid on in- 
dividual lawyers — some women went in 
to his court unprepared. The result was 
that the most vulnerable women, women 
living in poverty and with a limited educa- 
tion, women who weren’t rich enough or 
astute enough to have counsel by their 
sides, became the victims of the worst of 
Bartlett’s sexism. 

In the end, the judge’s circuit riding 
came to a disgraceful finale: Bartlett left 
the bench spouting his familiar quotations 
from the Bible, muttering about a Ma- 
sonic conspiracy against him, and 
threatening to use the Charter of Rights 
to get reinstated. 

The legal community hopes the affair 
will prove to be a valuable lesson, and 
perhaps serve as a catalyst for much- 
needed reforms in the Family Court and 
in the system appointing judges, which 
the Canadian Bar Association has sug- 
gested is too often political and too often 
passes over the most qualified candidates 
for the bench. 

Individual citizens — ‘‘laymen’’ as the 
lawyers say — learned a valuable lesson, 
too, from the example of a few women | 
who dared to challenge authority. 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


The revolution is under way 


hat will the Atlantic Provinces be 

like 25 years down the road? 

Oddly enough, an opinion of 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev has 
some bearing on the answer. He and the 
Canadian Conference of Catholic 
Bishops may not have much in common, 
but whether they know it or not, they cer- 
tainly agree that technology threatens 
people. In Moscow recently, Gorbachev 
spent nearly three hours chatting with 16 
artists and scientists from around the 
world and, according to authors Heidi 
and Alvin Toffler in The Christian Science 
Monitor, he confided that, sure, he ad- 
mired the new technology, but, ‘‘When 
I see breakthroughs in science. ..at the 
same time that I see great human losses, 
spiritual losses, or if man is excluded from 
the process, then...that system 
should. ..be subject to great question- 
ing.’ He felt that whoever solved 
unemployment should win a prize ‘‘even 
bigger than for curing cancer.”’ 

Now hear the Catholic bishops of 
Canada on the same subject: ‘‘Unless 
communities and working people have ef- 
fective control over both capital and 
technology, the tendency is for these to 
become destructive forces rather than 
constructive instruments in economic 
development. ..The worker becomes 
more and more redundant, and a victim 
of impersonal economic forces. This is the 
central problem of our times. It is first 
and foremost, a moral or ethical problem 
in the structural order of our economy 
and society.’ 

Around the time that Gorbachev par- 
ticipated in that unusual bull session — 
with the Tofflers, Peter Ustinov and 
assorted authors, scientists, futurists and 
Nobel Prize winners — a bunch of Cana- 
dians gathered at a spot some 6,000 miles 
from Moscow to ponder the potential im- 
pact of the new technology on the people 
of the Atlantic Provinces. The occasion 
was a conference in Halifax to mark the 
installation of the ninth president of 
Dalhousie University, Dr. Howard C. 
Clark, and the speakers included Norman 
Macrae, deputy editor of the British 
magazine, The Economist; Nancy Riche, 
executive vice-president, the Canadian 
Labor Congress; and araft of academics, 
scientists and representatives from big 
business. For two days, before hundreds 
of Maritimers, these people hashed over 
the effects the Technology Revolution 
might exert on all of us Down Home, both 
before and after AD 2000. 

Nearly all the speakers used the word 
revolution. They talked of a new in- 
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dustrial revolution, a new informatics 
revolution, anew knowledge revolution, 
the science-and-technology revolution 
and ‘‘the rising tide of technological 
change that is revolutionizing industrial 
society.’ We heard, too, about high-tech 
society, high-design society, the certain- 
ty that we are ‘‘moving from smokestack 
to machine intelligence,’ and the fact that 
‘*the old industrial society is in shambles 
everywhere.’ The assumption of all who 
spoke was that, although most of us 
scarcely know it, the revolution is already 
under way, and we in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces ignore it at our own peril. 

Macrae said the first transport revolu- 
tion was that of steam and railways, the 
second was that of the automobile, and 
that ‘‘dating from these 1980s, we’ve got 
this third, and by far the biggest, transport 
revolution — of telecommunications 
allied to the computer where cost and 
instaneity are not going to depend on 
distance,’ A declared optimist, Macrae 
was the wittiest and most articulate 
speaker for what some saw as a pie-in- 
the-sky theory. 

It went like this: 

Any able researcher can now test more 
mathematical correlations in a single day 
than Einstein could test in his entire 
lifetime. Moreover, ‘‘We little people are 
now becoming able to put a micropro- 
cessor into almost every machine while 
biology is at this moment entering the 
economic system.’ At the same time, the 
world’s biggest countries, China and 
India, are at last entering the open market. 

Jobs will flow from hands-on produc- 
tion workers — who must travel to their 
places of work to lay hands on something 
other than a keyboard or piece of paper 
— to such information workers as 
bankers, artists, market analysts, 
stockbrokers, biochemists, lawyers, 
teachers, business managers, bureaucrats, 
researchers of all kinds, and indeed just 
about all brainworkers. 

**So in the 21st century,’ Macrae 
argues, ‘‘an information worker — say 
a market researcher or investment banker 
— will be able to live on the beach at 
Tahiti, and telecommute daily to the com- 
puters of other colleagues in the New 
York, or Tokyo, or Toronto, or Timbuc- 
too tax-haven office through which he 
works.’ All of this is marvelous news for 
Atlantic Canadians because it means, 
first, that a lot of brainy information 
workers will move to our villages and 
countrysides because, even if these places 
aren’t exactly Tahiti, they offer a better 
life than the big, smelly cities; and second, 


our sons and daughters, at long last, will 
no longer have to be goin’ down the road 
to find jobs. 

But if Macrae’s address was good 
news, the CLC’s Nancy Riche offered 
terrible news. These two were the poles 
of the Dal conference. Already, Riche 
said, two million Canadians ‘‘are being 
deprived of an adequate family or per- 
sonal income,’ and the rapid introduc- 
tion of labor-saving technologies has ‘‘in- 
tensified the crisis”?’ The ‘‘neo- 
conservative agenda’’ in Britain, the U.S., 
and now Canada has inspired cutbacks 
in the funding of hospitals, education, 
welfare, environmental protection and 
foreign aid. Upwardly mobile men and 
women, illiterate in the new technologies, 
were already becoming downwardly 
mobile; and the trend toward poverty 
among middle-aged, middle-class people 
promised ‘‘horrendous”’ social problems. 
‘‘These personal traumas,’ Riche con- 
tinued, ‘‘translate into alcoholism, 
suicides, family breakdown, vandalism, 
crime, racism and street violence?’ The 
Catholic bishops had warned of ‘‘a 
deepening moral disorder in our society?’ 

With no social conscience to influence 
the technology revolution, Riche pre- 
dicted, ‘‘Our society will become torn be- 
tween the affluent minority and a herd 
of desperately poor people. . . The Third 
World would not be joining the in- 
dustrialized world. Instead, this new, 
market-oriented society would reshape 
our society to that of The Third World”’ 
Supporting Riche’s view, political science 
professor Denis Stairs said, ‘‘The long- 
haul prospects are not comforting to the 
45-year-old steelworker who is about to 
be permanently laid off at Sysco, and I 
doubt that he can look forward to spend- 
ing the rest of his life on a beach in Tahiti, 
with a fortune-making ‘micro’ (modem 
attached), carefully protected from the 
sun and the spray, ina grass hut close by’’ 

The Dalhousie conference solved 
nothing. How could it solve anything in 
two days? The gathering was merely a 
free-for-all of learned opinions, but the 
opinions were about forces that will shape 
the economy, and character, and health 
of our little corner of the globe for 
countless generations to come, and the 
thing I couldn’t figure out was why scarce- 
ly acabinet minister or would-be cabinet 
minister bothered to show up. Don’t we 
elect politicians to /ead us somewhere? 
How can they lead us along the road to 
the next millennium if they have no ink- 
ling of the pitfalls to dodge and the prizes 
to seek? 
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From the bottom 


Unwilling to wait for 
governments, many 
people in Atlantic 
Canada are looking 
to local economic 
development 
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by Valerie Mansour 
n 1970 Rev. Greg MacLeod came home 
to Cape Breton after studying in 
Europe for five years. He had done a 
lot of thinking about economics and he 
found the island very depressed. 
MacLeod, a Roman Catholic priest and 
a philosophy professor at the University 
College of Cape Breton, describes himself 
as typical of those who were active in the 
60s — fighting with government, organ- 
izing meetings and working with low- 
income people. He says he became frus- 
trated with bureaucracy. 

“*T wanted to see some results,’ he ex- 
plains. So he brought a group together, 
including a business executive, a student, 
a social worker, a teacher, a steelworker 
and a homemaker. They bought an old 
store to house a handcraft school and with 
the help of various government grants 
eventually repaired the building for com- 
mercial use on one floor and apartments 
on another. 

Soon after they were able to purchase 
other properties, renovate them and pro- 
vide housing. By 1977 they had incor- 
porated as a group called New Dawn, and 
today the ‘‘not-for-profit’’ corporation has 
over $1 million in real estate, including a 
senior citizens’ guest home, a group home 
for the post-mentally ill, two dental cen- 
tres and a senior citizens’ resource centre. 

MacLeod, whois no longer with New 
Dawn, says he believed at the time that 
this grassroots movement had a promis- 
ing future. And today heis still optimistic 


Greg MacLeod’s 
community 
activism changes 
— with the times 


about citizen involvement in the econ- 
omy. ‘*The concerns of many organiza- 
tions and citizens are still not being met?’ 
he says. ‘‘The movement will grow. It has 
to grow.’ 

It may be that even the federal govern- 
ment has reached that conclusion. In last 
fall’s throne speech, the announcement of 
the formation of the Atlantic Canada Op- 
portunities Agency (ACOA) emphasized 
the need for regional expertise and local 
control of federal job-creation funds — the 
very essence of community development. 

But with or without governments at 
all levels, the same spirit and self- 
determination that started New Dawn can 
be found in many small and large com- 
munities where people from all walks of 
life are getting together to find local solu- 
tions to the economic crises their com- 
munities face. Native and black com- 
munities and labor groups are collectively 
generating ideas, not just for employ- 
ment, but for service to the community. 
With the collapse of the offshore, contin- 
uing layoffs at major industries and huge 
amounts of money being paid to lure com- 
panies to the Atlantic region, people at 
the grassroots level seem more anxious 
than ever before to find their own solu- 
tions, whether in the form of small 
businesses or co-operatives. 

Newfoundland is considered to be bet- 
ter organized at the local level than 
anywhere else in the country with 54 
regional development associations. ‘‘The 
immediate crisis situation prompted 
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people to work together,’ says Tony Col- 
lins, the executive director of the New- 
foundland and Labrador Rural Develop- 
ment Council, an umbrella group formed 
in 1969 to support regional development 
groups. ‘‘They emerged in the early ’60s 
out of other groups in response to any one 
of anumber of concerns — like the threat 
of resettlement, mine closure or industries 
pulling out?’ 

Collins says each group decides 
separately what they . 
want to do. ‘‘Anything 
from a very small-scale 
fisheries project to a 
salmon hatchery to ma- | 
jor fish plants’ Collins _ 
says success depends on | 
how well the project fits 
into the area. ‘‘there’s — 
a fur-farming opera- | 
tion in Trinity Bay. 
It wasn’t something 
strange to the area. It 
was tied in to the local 
way of life. It works. 
Ten years ago there was 
an ingrained attitude in 
Newfoundland that the § 
resource base was with | 
something you’d want 
to be involved with,’ 
says Collins. ‘‘The ‘re- 
jects’ of the education 
system stayed home 
fishing and the ‘suc- 
cessful’ ones moved 
to St. John’s and 
Toronto. Now there 
is a greater feeling for 
the worth of resources 
that are here’’ 

Collins believes the change developed 
spontaneously but was also encouraged 
by government. The regional develop- 
ment associations are cost-shared by the 
provincial and federal governments. Each 
year the associations received $26,500 to 
hire a development co-ordinator. ‘‘In 
terms of dollars and cents there has never 
been enough,’ says Collins. ‘‘In a lot of 
cases you have to put together a funding 
package bacause one agency can’t fund 
the entire package,’ he says. ‘‘You can’t 
jump in blindly and assume you’ Il get the 
money you need.’ 

Collins says he is anxious to see what 
the new Atlantic Canada Opportunities 
Agency might do for the area. ‘‘Ideally, 
it’s something we’ll plug into’’ Donald 
Savoie, the University of Moncton econ- 
omics professor appointed to set up the 
agency has been travelling around the 
Atlantic now for several months to set the 
agency’s objectives. People like Collins 
hope small-scale development is one thing 
he will strongly advocate. 

‘‘From the political point of view,’ 
says Collins, ‘‘regional development lacks 

the glamor of mega-projects. No over- 
night miracle cures or solutions. No big 
overseas trips and big headlines. It’s a 
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Tony Collins says Newfoundland attitudes are changing 


combination of little things and a lot of 
work. But inrural Newfoundland it’s the 
only way to go. It’s along, hard struggle 
but it’s the only long-term hope’’ 
‘*People have stopped looking for that 
pie-in-the-sky,’ says Terry Hanlon, ex- 
ecutive director of the Industrial Commis- 
sion in Digby, N.S. ‘‘Five years ago every 
industrial commission spent its time look- 
ing for the next Michelin?’ Hanlon says 
people have to increase use of their local 
resources. ‘‘We must look in our own 
backyards — forestry, fishing, tourism 
— these are the resources we have. Let’s 


find ways to capitalize on them.’ 

Hanlon is encouraging establishment 
of a wood chip fuel generation plant in 
this area. ‘‘The main opportunity is that 
it would create cheap high-volume fuel 
for other industries,’ he says. ‘‘Once the 
infrastructure is here other things can hap- 
pen.’ Hanlon says jobs would be created 
both in the plant and in the lumber in- 
dustry because of the market for what is 
now wasted wood. 

*“We have some forests left that we can 
use,’ says Hanlon. ‘‘I think it’s inevitable 
that this approach must be taken. Unfor- 
tunately, governments are not that en- 
thusiastic or pushing for it?’ 

Says Greg MacLeod: ‘‘In the last 20 
years even if the governments have the 
goodwill, they’re so bureaucratic and com- 
plex they can’t respond to the local needs?’ 
MacLeod, who has written a book called 
New Age Business Community Corpora- 
tions that Work, believes governments 
should feel obligated to support local ven- 
tures. ‘We have to keep pressure on the 
governments and continue our own work’’ 

Each year MacLeod takes a group on 
a study tour to Mondragon, an isolated 
town in the Basque region of Spain which 
has over 172 co-ops. The co-operative 
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complex does over $1 billion in business 
yearly and employs about 20,000 people. 

‘*This shows a community-based co- 
operative can be large, efficient and com- 
petitive?’ says MacLeod. Although he 
concedes the Mondragon methods can- 
not be directly transported to Canada 
because of strong cultural and historical 
differences, their success has been 
somewhat inspirational. Economists, 
business and community people from 
around the world visit Mondragon to see 
which parts of the Spanish program can 
be implemented at home. 

Nova Scotians in particular have been 
interested in Mondragon because of their 
work in the co-op movement. In Nova 
Scotia alone, co-ops and credit unions now 
contribute $1.2 billion to the economy an- 
nually. ‘“The interesting thing about them 
is they’re like secret organizations, yet 
everyone is involved,’ says Fred Pierce, 
inspector of co-ops for the province. 
*‘Government generally doesn’t know 
what a co-op is. Politicians are starting to 
do something but bureaucrats are not 
trained to know and understand co-ops”’ 

But Pierce believes that since co-ops 
are now so big, government is going to get 
more interested. ‘‘A co-op success rate is 
ten times the rate of a registered joint stock 
company. In Canada, co-ops collectively 
make up the largest economic sector.’’ 
Pierce points to Scotsburn Co-op of Scots- 
burn, N.S., which was rated as the eighth 
largest corporation in the province and 
Farmers’ Co-operative Dairy which made 
Financial Post Magazine’s list of the best 
100 companies in the country to work for. 

Of 35 co-operatives incorporated in 
Nova Scotia last year, six were worker co- 
ops where the employees are the owners. 
Worker co-ops are not new to the prov- 
ince — there has been one in Pubnico since 
1939 where 20 people dry and package fish 
— but there seems to be a revitalization. 
And although many still believe the main 
function of workers’ co-ops is to human- 
ize the workplace, that attitude is chang- 
ing. ‘‘Only recently have we begun to look 
at CO-ops as a way to exploit economic 
activity,’ Pierce says. ‘‘The 25 or so 
workers’ co-ops in the province have 
doubled sales every five years since 1945. 
When you get to a half-billion dollars, it’s 
hard to double that?’ 

Co-ops and workers’ co-ops don’t pro- 
vide the cure for all the region’s ills, but 
there are effective examples throughout the 
region. Historically, part of the problem 
with co-ops, according to Pierce, is that they 
often put more emphasis on social goals 
rather than a good business plan. 

The Gysco Bakery, a workers’ co-op 
in Canso, N.S., is considered to be one 
of the area’s most successful models, with 
almost $400,000 in yearly sales. Noreen 
Casey, who was involved when the bakery 
started eight years ago, says people decid- 
ed to find a form of employment in the 
area Other than the fish plant. The com- 
munity was given control of $500,000 
from a government program called Com- 
munity Employment Strategy, to use 
specifically for employment opportunities 
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The Gysco bakery workers enjoy being their own bosses and having a say in how the company runs 


and Gysco was one of the projects. Five 
people were employed initially and now 
there are ten. 

Casey says they have problems with 
competition from bakeries at the major 
grocery stores, causing the staff to have 
a work-sharing arrangement where they 
each work three days instead of five. 

The workers at Gysco are sold on the 
idea of a worker-controlled business. 
‘You have a say in how it’s being run,’ 
says Laurena Nash, one of the employees. 
‘*It’s more of an incentive to get up 
and go to work. I think it’s a wonderful 
way to create jobs. It’s not a profitable 
thing but it creates work for local people 
to get a wage.’ 

In New Brunswick as well, workers’ 
co-ops are popular. Two years ago the New 
Brunswick Native Women’s Council 
decided to revive the Maliseet Indian craft 
by making moccasins, mukluks, embroi- 
dered items and clothing. The project has 
been named the Ekypahak Enterprises, a 
name which translates as ‘‘where the tide 
turns.’ It’s seen as a way of turning the 
tide on both unemployment and the loss 
of native heritage. After the initial 
research, a training project was set up, and 
there are now 70 native producers in seven 
New Brunswick communities. Ekypahak 
will be incorporated as a workers’ co-op, 
a board will be elected and the paid staff 
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will answer to that board. 

And in Urbainville, P.E.I., a co-op 
potato chip factory has recently been built 
employing 13 people. According to mar- 
keting manager Emile Gallant, 115 peo- 
ple in a community of 3,000 responded 
to advertisements for the 13 positions even 
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In New Brunswick a workers’ co-op i 


though each would have had to make a 
$5,000 investment. ‘‘It’s exciting to do 
this,’ says Gallant. ‘‘Potatoes are a 
natural commodity of P.E.I. and the 
government has given financial assis- 
tance. It’s satisfying to do this and to be 
your own boss. After the Litton deal 
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Bridging theory and practice 


Father Greg comes from a long tradition of Cape Bretoners who have 
wanted to change the world. “‘Being a clergyman is about principles’’ 


Pp: ingredients which, for ‘‘Father 
Greg,’ as he’s known on the island, 
add up to make a social activist. ‘‘I’m 
leery about romanticizing people,’ he 
says. ‘‘I’dliketo be seen as someone who 
makes a bridge between theory and 
practice. 

Coming from a coal-mining family in 
Sydney Mines, MacLeod says he had to 
face economic problems early. ‘‘When 
you’re brought up in a mining town, it’s 
difficult to ignore social economic prob- 
lems. You live them. But as Jimmy 
Tomkins of the early co-op movement 
said, we have to put legs on our ideas. I 
always remember that statement.” 

MacLeod left . oe 
home in the 60s and 
spent five years in 
Europe studying 
philosophy. ‘‘It’s 
the grandmother of 
all sciences,’ he ex- 
plains. If vou 
study it, you study 
everything. He 
took the ‘‘long way 
home’’ and travell- 
ed through Latin 
America where he 
witnessed great 
poverty and in- 
justice. [hen § 
when I hit Toronto — 
Isaw progress. And © 
in Cape Breton it | 
was like being back | 
in Latin America 
again.”’ : 

MacLeod was. 
influenced by both | 
the trade union and 
co-operative 
movements in Cape 
Breton, two tradi- 
tions he strongly 
supports. He says 
he comes from a 
long tradition of 
Cape  Sretoners 
who wanted to change society, ard of 
ministers and priests who use their moral 
beliefs to make changes. ‘‘Being a 
clergyman is about principles,’ he says. 
“*If they don’t apply to life then they’re 
meaningless.’ 

MacLeod doesn’t have a particular 
church. He says he ‘‘freelances’’ He 
teaches philosophy at the University Col- 
lege of Cape Breton, but spends much of 
his time organizing a centre for commun- 
ity economic development in Cape Breton 
and meeting with groups across the coun- 
try interested in local control of the 
economy. 

“‘The economy is made for develop- 


riest, philosopher, professor — all . 


ment of people. People aren’t made for 
development of the economy. My start- 
ing point is always what is good for 
people,’ says MacLeod. ‘‘What is the 
most productive way to use the resources 
of a community?”’ 

He’s currently working with commun- 

ities in the Great Northern Peninsula of 
Newfoundland where they want to create 
local economic activity. To Greg 
MacLeod, development corporations are 
the answer. He says, ‘‘A community 
development corporation is similar to any 
corporation in the sense that it uses 
modern technology. But the purpose is 
different. It’s for the good of the 
community. 
**The corporate 
= world has little con- 
nection with work- 
sing people,’ he 
adds. ‘‘When you 
= observe these 
- mergers it’s asif the 
powerful are play- 
ing cards and peo- 
ple’s lives are af- 
fected by the fall of 
the cards. I don’t 
| think it’s right or 
just.’ 

Because of his 
emphasis on the 
"COrporate 
/ model, MacLeod 
has become a con- 
troversial figure in 
community economic 
circles and is often 
described as ‘‘con- 
servative’’ in his 
thinking. It’s a label 
he doesn’t deny. 
*‘1’m very much a 
traditionalist. Peo- 
ple are locked into 
19th century think- 
| ing — still in terms 
of capitalism or 
Marxism. We’ve 
worn out those 
ee We have to go to more ancient roots 
in our thinking. It would be great to say 
we should democratize structures. But 
I’m reluctant to try structures that are too 

extreme. 

MacLeod says he’s still experiment- 
ing. ‘‘I look at what’s going on. I come 
up with ideas. I tinker?’ He’s encouraged 
by the small-scale projects happening at 
a community level throughout the Atlan- 
tic region. But to him they have not gone 
far enough. 

“*I see all this as an excellent begin- 
ning. But then I ask, what will you take 
over next?’’ 
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everyone got a little disillusioned with big 
projects.” 

(The P.E.I. government had rejected 
Litton Industries of Canada’s bid to come 
to the Island without the company’s 
guarantee that it would stay beyond the 
initial five-year contract. With no such 
guarantee and with a price tag of $9 
million, P.E.I. saw the acceptance of Lit- 
ton as an expensive gamble. This spring, 
Litton will begin construction of a radar 
parts plant outside Halifax with the help 
of $6 million from the Nova Scotia 
government.) 

The provinces’ insistence on luring 
multinational companies, especially 
defence industries, to the region have in- 
cited a lot of this interest in small-scale 
local development. ‘‘The Citizens for 
Local Economic Development’’ have 
both a Halifax and West Hants group, 
established to inform themselves and 
others about alternate methods of 
development. ‘‘The multinational ap- 
proach is wrong and it’s the most expen- 
sive way to make jobs,’ says group 
member Mike Bradfield, a Dalhousie 
economics professor. ‘‘And the military 
industries are the most expensive of the 
expensive.’ 

Pratt and Whitney, a subsidiary of 
United Technologies, the second-largest 
American military contractor, is con- 
structing an aircraft engine manufactur- 


ing plant in Halifax County’s Aerotech 
Business Park. Governments are con- 
tributing about $62 million in various 
grants. And Thyssen, a West German 


manufacturing conglomerate, wants to’ 


employ up to 400 workers at Bear Head 
Point at the entrance to the Strait of 
Canso to build military equipment for ex- 
port to the Middle East. 

‘‘The government likes the big splash 
you get when you spend it on one com- 
pany like Pratt and Whitney,’ says Brad- 
field, ‘‘versus the minor political flash 
when you fund small things?’ 

‘*That kind of luring companies is a 
waste of taxpayers’ money and is short- 
term,’ says Greg MacLeod. ‘‘It’s not 


related to the life of the region. I think 
there’s a place for traditional corpora- 


tions. I’m not going to be extreme and 
Suggest we throw them out. But there’s 
much more of arole for locally controlled 
businesses-’ 

Back in Greg MacLeod’s home base, 
Cape Breton workers are trying to create 
an atmosphere which offers people more 
choices. They have begun an innovative 
project called the ‘‘solidarity fund?’ They 
plan to determine the amount of money 
available to workers’ pension funds with 
the hopes of using it to create employ- 
ment. Joan Bishop of Sydney estimates 
there is $300 million generated in Cape 
Breton. ‘‘Most don’t know where the 
money is,’ she says. ‘‘Pension funds are 
deferred wages which belong to workers 
but they are mostly controlled by 


management.’ 

Bishop says she finds the idea, 
Originally adopted by the Canadian 
Labour Council, quite exciting. 
‘*Through a union or through a co- 
operative we’|l identify some areas where 
investment could take place — things that 
are based here. It would be controlled by 
elected members from trade unions. It 
would be quite a departure for unions to 
take responsibility for the overall 
economy instead of worrying about their 
own issues,’ says Bishop. ‘‘If you’re go- 
ing to encourage small-scale stuff you 
need grassroots education. If this does. 
take off, it’ll involve a lot of awareness: 

‘“There’s been more discussion 
around development here in the last few 
years than in the last fifteen?’ says Bishop. 

*“We’re less inclined to wait for 
government now,’ says Greg MacLeod. 
‘*People in local communities are using 
their economic resources and joining 
together. It’s the same ideal as behind the 
traditional co-op”’ 

MacLeod is now involved with New 
Deal, a small community group in Cape 
Breton trying, like many others, to stir 
things up economically. Because of his ex- 
perience he is very much in demand as a 
speaker at conferences on economic alter- 
natives throughout the country. He’s en- 
couraged at what is happening at the local 
level. ‘“There are alternatives?’ says Greg 
MacLeod. “It’s possible to do serious 
business if you’re motivated for com- 
munity good,’ | 
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In a society where non-readers are on the fringes, 
unable to participate fully, literacy training can go a 
long way in keeping ex-inmates out of prison 


by J.A. Burnett 

o begin with, let me tell you the 

story of K_. I’ll use that initial 

and alter a few details to preserve his 

anonymity. K__ did time in prison. K__ 

went straight, with a little help from his 
friends. K__ saved a man’s life. 

From early childhood, he was a slow 
learner. Even mastering the alphabet was 
a struggle, but with his father’s patient 
coaching on letters and numbers, he made 
his way steadily up through the Grades 
— 1, 2, 3. And then his father died. 

With his dad gone, his grades slumped 
and he was shuffled from one class to 
another until he reached the bottom of 
the academic heap. Then he dropped out 
and got in trouble with the law. When he 
was 16, repeated offences earned him a 
ticket to a federal penitentiary. 

When a newcomer goes through 
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reception at a federal correctional institu- 
tion, he’s tested to determine what sort 
of training and rehabilitation programs 
may be most helpful to him. An illiterate, 
K__ failed the diagnostic tests. He was 
classified as unable to learn, written off 
as a hopeless case. And there his story 
might have ended. 

One day, however, another prisoner 
told him about inmates who were teaching 
other inmates how to read by working 
One-to-one, the way K__’s father had 
done. K__ requested one of these 
volunteer tutors, but was told that with 
his lack of ability, it would be a waste of 
time. In despair, he broke one of the car- 
dinal rules of the prison: he crossed from 
one range of cells to another in an effort 
to find a tutor on his own. Caught, he was 
put in ‘‘the hole?’ 

Perhaps it was the desperation of the 


escapade that saved him. When K__ got 
out of solitary confinement, he was 
assigned a tutor. Before long he com- 
pleted the first level of literacy training. 
Later, he recalled, ‘‘I never felt so good 
in my life!’’ 

Then his tutor was released on parole. 
The lessons stopped. K_ fell ill and 
served the rest of his sentence in hospital. 
He begged the nurses for help in resum- 
ing his reading lessons, but they didn’t 
know how to help him. When he was 
released, he contacted the Halifax chapter 
of the John Howard Society where he was 
referred to Thelma Blinn, volunteer 
literacy tutor and, at the time, national 
vice-president of Laubach Literacy of 
Canada. 

‘“When hecameto me,’ Blinn recalls, 
‘*he was 22. He was wearing glasses as 
thick as the bottoms of Coke bottles. They 
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hadn’t been changed, nor his eyes tested, 
in six years. The poor guy couldn’t even 
see, let alone read. Through the John 
Howard Society we got him new glasses, 
and things started to look much better — 
literally! 

‘*But talk about carrying excess bag- 
gage!’’ she continues. ‘‘K__ told me that 
he couldn’t learn because he was ‘men- 
tal’? Not bad enough for a mental hospi- 
tal, he said, but too bad to be able to read. 
I had to find out what that meant.’ 

She questioned him further and 
discovered that, when K__ was a child, 
his father had taken him for neurological 
and psychological testing to see if 
something could be done about his learn- 
ing difficulties. A nurse had said that he 
appeared to have a mental block. The 
eight-year-old boy interpreted her words 
as a verdict of incurable mental illness. 
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‘*If I did nothing else for K__;’ says 
Blinn, ‘‘I took that load off his back. 
Once the underlying belief that he was in- 
capable of learning was gone, then he 
could become a learner. He learned to 
read well enough to get a job in the 
maintenance department of a hospital.’ 

Thelma Blinn maintains that as a 
prerequisite to employment, literacy train- 
ing is an important factor in helping ex- 
inmates to stay out of prison. Many cor- 
rectional authorities agree. Among them 
is Marc Gallant, senior Atlantic region 
member of the National Parole Board. 

‘‘Of course you have to be realistic 
about it,’ he says. ‘‘Being able to read 
isn’t evidence in itself that a person is law- 
abiding, any more than illiteracy is 
evidence of criminal intent. But in the 
sense that acquiring literacy can open 
doors to positive opportunities for job 
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Literacy training 
involves more than 
teaching reading and 
writing. Inmates 
learn life skills that 
lead to the 
restoration of self- 
respect 


training, employment and helping the in- 
dividual to cope better with his situation, 
it can contribute to rehabilitation.’ 

The situation K__ used to be trapped 
in is by no means unusual. A conservative 
estimate based on the best data currently 
available (Canada Census, 1981) indicates 
that probably at least 25 per cent of Atlan- 
tic Canadian adults are functionally il- 
literate — unable to read and write well 
enough to read a newspaper, apply in 
writing for a job, or fill out government 
forms without help. (Nationwide, the 
figure is 20 per cent.) 

Non-readers may lean towards crime 
because they’ ve developed a low sense of 
self-esteem and, often, because there isn’t 
much else for them to do. The figures 
show a definite connection; among in- 
mates in federal prison in the Maritimes, 
the percentage of functional illiteracy 
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jumps to about 65 per cent — nearly two 
out of three individuals. 

When it comes to literacy training, 
Thelma Blinn points out, ‘‘It’s not just 
reading and writing skills that are impor- 
tant. It’s also the life skills that an inmate 
can learn in the course of the training, and 
the restoration of self-respect that can 
result from genuine accomplishment’’ 

The Laubach literacy system which 
Blinn uses was developed in 1930 by an 
American, Dr. Frank Laubach. sce it’s 
available in 312 
languages and dia- 
lects, in 112 countries. 
Its approach to 
language learning is 
based on a progres- 
sion from recognition 
of pictures, sounds 
and letters, to the 
reading and writing of - 
words. After com- 
pleting each skill level, © 
the student receives a 
diploma. 

‘*That diploma 
may not seem very 
important to an edu- 
cated person,’ says 
Jerry Hicks, literacy 
co-ordinator for the 
Moncton campus of the New Brunswick 
Community College, ‘‘but you’ve got to 
remember that most literacy students are 
not accustomed to the intellectual disci- 
pline of academic learning, so each level 
completed marks a major milestone.’’ 

Motivating a non-reader to come for- 
ward and ask for help can be difficult. 
Many have bad memories of teachers, and 
they associate school with failure. Defen- 
siveness and shame are common feelings. 
*‘Most people who can’t read and write are 
pretty sensitive about it?’ says Blinn. 


Jerry Hicks: 


} > 
Blinn confronts the myths of illiteracy 


‘*That’s why the Laubach method operates 
on a confidential, one-to-one basis, with 
trained volunteer tutors. You can’t teach 
someone if you don’t understand them?’ 

This may be one reason for the suc- 
cess of inmate tutors in prisons; they share 
a common experience and rapport with 
their students. Furthermore, in Marc 
Gallant’s view, it can be helpful for the 
tutor as well. ‘‘If he has been branded a 
thief and a loser all his life, this may be 
the first time he’s had the chance to do 
something worthwhile and altruistic for 
another person,’ 

Recently, literacy training for inmates 

> ~ has been recognized 
as a priority at the 
federal cabinet level. 
In December 1986, 
federal solicitor gen- 
eral James Kelleher 
ordered the Correc- 
tional Service of 
Canada (CSC) to 
prepare for ‘‘a war 
on illiteracy in 
prisons.’ David 
Near, the minister’s 
special assistant for 
corrections, told 
Canadian Press that 
Kelleher ‘‘has made 
improving this situ- 
ation his number one 
priority.” 

Such a specific declaration of concern 
was welcome news for educators work- 
ing within the correctional system in the 
Maritimes. Since 1982, Jerry Hicks from 
the New Brunswick Community College 
has been closely involved with literacy 
training at the two correctional facilities 
in nearby Dorchester, N.B. — Dorchester 
Penitentiary and the minimum security 
Westmorland Institution. He says there’s 
been significant progress in the delivery 
of literacy programs to inmates over the 
past few years. He points out that case 
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‘Each level completed marks a major milestone for the student’ 
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officers now check for literacy skills when 
inmates arrive and that, recently, 
volunteers from the community have been 
admitted to Westmorland as tutors. 

Hicks says he’s been frustrated, at 
times, by the slow and uneven progress. 
‘*But when the public at large is so insen- 
sitive to the needs of the illiterate?’ he 
adds, ‘‘it’s hardly surprising if Correc- 
tional Service personnel haven’t always 
been a hundred per cent aware either. 

‘*What was needed,’ he says, ‘‘was the 
political will for the priority to come from 
higher up, backed up by specific direc- 
tives to drive it home. In combination with 
the community support network that has 
been developing through organizations 
like literacy councils and halfway houses, 
the minister’s commitment could really 
help’’ (There are about 40 literacy coun- 
cils in the Maritimes now — organizations 
made up of volunteers, most of whom 
work, one-to-one, tutoring non-readers 
in their communities.) 

Art Robson, CSC’s chief of educa- 
tional and personal development for the 
Atlantic region, says that in prisons inthe 
region, literacy and life skills training 
have, in fact, been educational priorities 
for more than a year. Faced with govern- 
ment spending cuts, his division has opted 
to protect these basic areas and to absorb 
the reductions at other levels, such as the 
delivery of college and university courses 
to better-educated inmates. 

‘*The minister’s declaration may give 
us a buffer against further cutbacks,’ he 
says, ‘‘and will certainly add momentum 
to our established regional priorities, 
especially to our concern for bridging the 
gap between the institutions and the 
community. 

**It’s very important,’ he adds, ‘‘that 
the learning process begun by a prisoner 
on the inside should continue on the 
street. Until you sit down and really think 
about the problems facing a person who 
is unable to read and write, you just don’t 
appreciate how great a handicap illiteracy 
can be, especially when it’s compounded 
by the stigma of a prison record. Being 
able to read and write is fundamental to 
every other aspect of learning?’ 

The very week of Solicitor General 
Kelleher’s announcement, Robson and 
Hicks participated in a CSC literacy 
workshop at New Brunswick’s Memram- 
cook Institute. The objective was to bring 
together Correctional Service teachers, 
vocational instructors and security, 
classification and parole personnel, as 
well as volunteers and outside resource 
people, to examine barriers to literacy. 
Among the key resource people were 
Thelma Blinn, who’s been active in 
literacy training since the early 1970s, and 
Halifax-based parole officer Maud Hody, 
co-authors of a special study on literacy 
needs in prisons, which was commis- 
sioned in 1985 by the CSC regional of- 
fice. Not unexpectedly, the 14 recommen- 
dations in their report led to much 
energetic discussion. 

Thelma Blinn confronted the group 
with what she calls the ‘‘myths of il- 
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literacy’? — widely held misconceptions 
that obstruct the progress of literacy in 
and out of prisons. ‘‘People will tell you 
that there’s something terribly wrong with 
anyone who can’t read and write,’ she 
says indignantly. ‘‘Or that literacy 
volunteers are just do-gooders and 
bleeding hearts, or that literacy is 
pointless unless it leads to higher 
education.’ 

That last concern is shared by Michael 
MacDonald, an English professor at 
Mount Allison University in Sackville, 
N.B. ‘*There was this myth a few years 
ago,’ he says, ‘‘that the prisons were 
packed with undiscovered geniuses, and 
that if we just taught them to read and 
write they would emerge from their cells 
as Nobel Prize winners. With such unreal- 
istic expectations it’s no wonder people 
were disillusioned when it didn’t turn out 
that way.’ 

Thelma Blinn harbors no such illu- 
sions. ‘‘Teaching a person to read doesn’t 
get them to the top of the education lad- 
der,’ she stresses. ‘‘It just gives them a 
toe-hold?’ 

But that toe-hold can be the start of 
a process of growth that can seem 
miraculous to people whose past ex- 
perience had convinced them, like K_, 
that they were useless and hopeless. That’s 
the reason, she explains, that Laubach 
literacy training devotes as much atten- 
tion to improving the student’s sense of 
self-worth, and the ability to set goals and 
cope constructively with challenges, as it 


does to basic reading and writing. 
Jerry Hicks agrees. ‘‘At first?’ he ex- 
plains, ‘‘most students are motivated by 
deeply personal, practical goals, not 
academic ones. They want to be able to 
read road signs and get a driver’s licence; 
to read menus and order whatever they 
want in a restaurant; to read a story to 
their kids; to write a letter home. It’s very 
important for the teacher or tutor to re- 
spond to that personal goal, and not im- 
pose external expectations and values.’ 
It’s the truth at the heart of the story 
of K__. Seen from the perspective of other 
people’s expectations, he was judged to 
be a hopeless case. Perhaps today, given 
the improved testing, teaching and refer- 
ral procedures which are beginning to be 
implemented, someone would have dis- 
covered his potential more quickly. Or 
perhaps not. Because, fundamentally, it 
was K__’s own determination that sent 
him in search of something better. 
Today, K__ has completed the entire 
Laubach program. He reads books from 
the library and still holds a steady job as 
a hospital maintenance worker. One day 
not long ago, a man staggered into the 
hospital, pale and clutching his chest; he 
was having a heart attack and the entrance 
he’d found was a long way from the 
emergency ward. K__ wasted no time. He 
applied emergency first aid, and was 
credited with saving the man’s life. 
How did he know what to do? He had 
recently learned the life-saving procedure 
— by reading about it. 


RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


The brief public life of 


few screeches, a few passes with 
sharp talons, and then. . .nothing. 
The combatants took to circling 
each other from a distance. The spectators 
lost interest. The Ottawa promoters who 
had financed the debacle announced that 
they would decide the outcome themselves. 

We’re talking about the brief public 
life of the Forget commission’s report on 
unemployment insurance. In itself it 
might have been a harmless little spec- 
tacle. But at the price — over $5 million 
— it’s a scandalous piece of self- 
immolation, now apparently forgotten by 
all except the government and those who 
fear what the government might do with 
the report when it makes its official pro- 
nouncement, due in April. 

To recap: Claude Forget, a man of 
stiff views and the wrong person for the 
job, apparently had it all figured out even 
before the expensive cross-country hear- 
ings took place. UI, in his estimation, 
needed a radical mutilation and recon- 
struction: the special benefits that go to 
areas with the highest unemployment — 
most of them in Atlantic Canada — 
should be eliminated, maximum benefits 
should be calculated on the basis of a 
year’s work rather than on ten weeks, and 
fishermen’s benefits should be cut. These 
measures, plus others, would lop $3 
million off the $12-billion annual cost of 
the program. The money thus saved, how- 
ever, would go to job creation for those 
areas which lost the benefits. 

A tight theory. But within the same 
two covers as the Forget report, there was 
a dissenting opinion by two commission 
members, Frances Soboda and Jack 
Munro, both vice-presidents of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, who attacked the 
main report as ‘‘spurious and mislead- 
ing,’ based on myths and deceptions and 
full of ‘‘silly’’ assumptions. They accused 
the other commissioners of seeing the 
unemployed in terms of ‘‘derogatory 
stereotypes.’ The other commissioners at- 
tacked the dissenters for their ‘‘distor- 
tion’’ of the report and questioned 
whether they should have been members 
of the commission at_all. 

This unenlightening mishmash will 
soon be salted away in that dusty place 
reserved for defunct official reports 
somewhere in the innards of Ottawa, hav- 
ing failed in its essential mission: to ig- 
nite a rational debate on this extremely 
volatile subject — a debate which would 
presumably have guided the government 
to make beneficial reforms. 

Claude Forget failed because he suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to be clever — 
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the Forget report 
A 


a not-uncommon occurrence among 
heads of commissions of inquiry of all 
kinds. Asked to examine and propose 
reforms to a system which is generally 
perceived to be an unwieldy, costly, ine- 
quitable mess, he took a radical leap and 
designed what amounts to an alternative 
system of unemployment insurance that 
would be just as complicated and more 
unjust. He was hit from the other extreme 
by Soboda and Munro whose view is that 
there’s nothing wrong with the present 
system except a bad bureaucracy, and that 
benefits, instead of being cut back, should 
be extended to the tune of $3 billion a year. 

It’s not much for $5 million, but what 
the report and counter-report did do is 
at least clarify the debate surrounding UI. 


Atlantic Canada 
— the biggest 
recipient of 
federal aid 
programs 
including UI — 
is also the most 
vulnerable 


The argument is essentially the 
emotive one we’ re all familiar with: Is UI 
**too easy to get’’ and therefore an induce- 
ment to sloth and economic inefficiency? 
(The Macdonald commission on the econ- 
omy of acouple of years ago said that the 
UI system itself was responsible for two 
percentage points of unemployment.) Or, 
onthecontrary, is it very responsibly used 
with little abuse — indeed, is it underfund- 
ed and in some cases too hard to get for 
many who need it most? 

In my opinion, it’s both in some 
measure, and exercises in reform should 
engage in the difficult task of identifying 
and protecting the needy and making 
things tougher for the not-so-needy (those 
who make, say, $30,000 and more and still 
draw UI within the same year). I should 


add that my opinion (and yours, whatever 
it is) is as sound in this matter as that of 
the commissioners, since neither the 
report nor the counter-report offer either 
evidence or particularly sound logic to 
support their assumptions. 

For Forget, things have to be tight- 
ened up for both the needy and non-needy 
alike in order to add some incentive and 
labor-market mobility to the economy. 
Thus, the sharp cutbacks in UI payments 
in the hard-pressed areas are to be re- 
placed by job creation. In the abstract this 
is fine. This is what we want: people work- 
ing rather than on pogey. In practice, 
however, we’ve been working on job cre- 
ation for nearly 20 years with very poor 
results so far. Chances are that the jobs 
wouldn’t materialize. 

Soboda and Munro, wielding heavy 
ideological iron, won’t accept that there’s 
any such thing as the non-needy. Stories 
about people taking it easy on UI they at- 
tribute to persistent myth and hearsay. I 
must protest that I’ve known a few per- 
sonally whose need was suspect, although 
it’s true that admitting it poses a danger: 
there are no doubt those, especially within 
the federal Progressive Conservative par- 
ty, who would be only too willing to 
pounce on a few such examples as a pre- 
text to set fire to the whole system. 

This whole argument over UI could be 
considered somewhat academic, a matter 
for specialists in administration, if it 
weren’t for what’s coming. If we could 
assume continued modest economic 
growth with only minor ups and downs, 
we could muddle through with what we’ve 
got. But the storm clouds are thickening 
all the time — nationally and international- 
ly. It’s going to be a while before debt and 
protectionism have done their worst and 
economic conditions stabilize again. 

UI is only one of a package of pro- 
grams under increasing pressure in Can- 
ada. Federal equalization payments to the 
provinces, old age pensions, health and 
education spending, regional develop- 
ment and others have all been coming in- 
creasingly under the gun. Atlantic 
Canada, the biggest recipient per capita 
in almost all these programs is also the 
most vulnerable. 

By overshooting its mark and hitting 
a political nerve, the Forget commission 
has set back rather than advanced the 
cause of beneficial reform. Now the 
federal government is set to announce its 
verdict on the commission’s recommen- 
dations. Whatever they are, in the charged 
atmosphere surrounding the report, that 
could start another fight. 
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Atlantic Insight is launching its first-ever 
In-school program. Starting in September 
1987 classroom sets of Atlantic Insight will 
be available at special low discount prices 
to teachers in the Atlantic region. 

Along with copies of the magazine, 
every month teachers will receive 
teachers’ notes that will suggest exciting 
and challenging ways to use each issue 
of Atlantic Insight in the classroom. The 
notes will be of special interest to teachers 
of the new Maritimes Studies course 
scheduled to begin in September 1987 in 
Grade 9 in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, Grade 10 in New 
Brunswick. 

Atlantic Insight is proud to offer 
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classroom sets of the magazine of Atlan- 
tic Canada with regular monthly teaching 
notes at a special discount rate. 
Atlantic Insight’s unique coverage of 
the region gives you, the teacher, an in- 
novative teaching tool. Atlantic Insight’s 
in-school program will make your job 
easier and more effective and will provide 
valuable, high-interest supplementary 
materials on the Atlantic region for your 
students. Put /nsight in your classroom! 


For further details write to: 
Insight Publishing 

1668 Barrington Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 

B3J 2A2 (902) 421-1214 
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Maple Syrup 


From first run to last, the flow of the 
golden amber liquid is a sure sign of spring 


— by Judith Comfort 
magine the perfect pancake break- 
fast... hot golden brown pancakes 
neatly stacked on a plate...with 

melted butter dripping between each layer 
and down the sides. . .into an amber pool 
of maple syrup. Unfortunately, reality is 
often pancakes from a mix, soggy with 
margarine and artificially flavored table 
syrup. It’s enough to break the heart of 
a maple syrup lover. Let’s face it, there’s 
no substitute for the real thing. 

It’s hard to describe the special taste 
of maple syrup. Some have tried, coming 
up with only vague generalizations like: 
‘S Well, it’s. sweet.cc. OF... 30648 
...mapley-’ To be sure, those stately trees 
with their patriotic-shaped leaves are 
doing something different from the stout 
grasses and beets — our usual sources of 
crystal sugar. But what? 

The closest thing in nature to maple 
flavor is the aromatic seed of an Asian 
herb called fenugreek. Imitation maple 
flavoring is made from this seed. Could 
you then describe the flavor of maple 
syrup as fenugreekish? 

Another burning question. ..can the 
maple experts, like the great wine con- 
noisseurs, tell one kind of syrup from 
another? Can the bouquet be perceived 
before the sap even touches the lips? Can 
the experts dip in a pinky finger, lick off 
the sweet succulence, sigh, and say, ‘‘Ah, 
Cumberland County, 1983’’? 

Not really, but Dale MclIsaac, a hort- 
iculturalist with the Nova Scotia depart- 
ment of agriculture and marketing, judges 
syrup from time to time. He says that he 
can tell the difference between syrup pro- 
duced in low flat areas from that produced 
in higher mountainous regions. He dip- 
lomatically declines to state his prefer- 
ence, but most syrup in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces is produced from trees growing 
about 400 feet above sea level. 

Max Spicer, of Spencers Island on the 
Minas Channel, an old hand at sugar 
making, is quick to defend flatland juice. 
He has aneighbor down the road who taps 
a few trees just for the fun of it, and who 
makes a fine tasting syrup. 

Spicer says the flavor of syrup 
definitely varies from area to area. He 
says, ‘‘Some syrup has that distinctive, 
wonderfully mapley taste. . . other syrup 
isn’t much better than plain sugar syrup”’ 
He suspects this may be due to soil and 
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weather conditions, or the age and health 
of the trees. But he adds that if he really 
knew why, he’d be a rich man. 

So how are we to judge maple syrup? 
On the federal level, maple syrup is graded 
on a spectrum of color, clarity and den- 
sity. Top grade, creme de la creme maple 
syrup (Canada No. 1| extra light), is 
cooked down from the first run of sap and 
is the color of corn oil. Throughout the 
season, the syrup gets progressively 
darker. The next grade is Canada No. 1 
light (dark yellow) followed by Canada 
No. 1 medium (amber colored). Ideal sap 
conditions are warm days with tempera- 
tures a little above freezing and frosty 
nights down to about —6°C. 

Last run syrup rarely makes it to the 
retail marketplace. It resembles molasses and 
may be cloudy. It also has a bitter taste that 
develops as the buds are coming out on the 
trees, SO syrup producers say it has a ‘‘bud- 
dy’’ flavor. An experienced producer can 
almost tell by the look and smell of the sap 
that the grade is changing. Once he senses 
any hint of ‘‘buddiness;’ he stops produc- 
tion. But last grade syrup is used commer- 
cially to give maple flavor to everything from 
bacon to cigars. Peninsula Farm, of Lunen- 
burg County, N.S., mixed 1,400 gallons of 
syrup into its yogurt last year. Owners Gor- 
don and Sonia Jones say they actually prefer 
the darker, thicker syrup. 

Color seems to be an unfair criterion, 
then, because the maple flavor is actually 
more intense in the lower grades. Dale 
Mclsaac says, ‘“The darker colored syrup 
is every bit as good or better than the higher 
grade syrups.’ Expert sugar makers prefer 
its higher invert sugar content for making 
Maple Butter and Maple Cream. 

Sugar making is tricky. Max Spicer 
Says it’s taken him years and plenty of 
mistakes to get good at it. ‘‘It’s easy to 
burn the candy, and if you stir it when 
it’s too hot, or beat it too long, it turns 
to crystals?’ he says. Anyone who has 
made a flopped batch of gritty fudge 
knows that sugar syrup loves to revert to 
large jagged crystals. While Maple Cream 
has a superb fudge-like texture, Maple 
Butter is more like smooth peanut but- 
ter. For maple sugar lovers, it is the 
ultimate temptation. 

Whether spooned up plain, or drip- 
ping down the sides of a hot butter-topped 
pancake, that indescribable maple flavor 
is a real spring tonic. 


Maple-iced Shortbread 

Pure maple butter is spread on cookies 
warm out of the oven. Left out in the air 
for a few hours, the creamy butter dries 
toashiny glaze. A maple leaf-shaped cut- 
ter makes these cookies really special. 
1 cup butter 
1/2 cup brown sugar 
2 cups white flour 
1 tsp. vanilla 
1/2 cup pure maple butter 

Cream butter and sugar together ina 
medium-sized bowl. Add flour and 
vanilla. Knead into a firm ball. Ona light- 
ly floured board, roll out to !/4-inch 
thickness. Cut out cookies and place on 
an ungreased cookie sheet. Re-roll left- 
overs until all dough is used up. Bake at 
375°F for 10 to 15 minutes until light 
brown. Allow cookies to cool just enough 
to be able to handle them. Stir maple but- 
ter well. Generously spread on cookies. 
Cool on rack. Yield: 40 cookies. 


Maple Compote 

A compote is an old-fashioned Euro- 
pean dessert of fruit cooked in syrup. Try 
this New World variation of jewelled 
winter fruit in amber liquid maple. 
2 oranges 
1 apple 
1 cup dried apricots 
!/3 cup golden raisins 
1 cup maple syrup 
juice of 1 lemon 
1!/2 cups water 

Slice one orange in thin rounds, leav- 
ing peel intact. Discard seeds. Place in 
large bowl. Peel and coarsely chop second 
orange and add to bowl. Leaving peel in- 
tact, cut apple into thin wedges, discard- 
ing core. Place apple pieces, apricots, 
raisins and lemon juice in bowl. Bring 
maple syrup and water toa boil ina small 
saucepan. Pour over fruit. Cool to room 
temperature and refrigerate for at least 
4 hours. Yield: 5 cups (4-6 servings). 


Oven-puffed Maple Pancakes 

For maximum effect, make sure all 
eyes are upon you as you open the oven 
door and bring forth this bubbling, 
mapley dish. Soon after, it becomes — 
you guessed it — flat as a pancake. 
6 eggs 
31/2 cups milk 
3 cups white flour 
1 tsp. vanilla 
'/2 cup melted butter 
1!/3 cups maple syrup 

Preheat oven to 450°F. Whisk 
together eggs, milk, flour and vanilla in 
a large bowl. Pour melted butter into the 
bottom of two large high-sided baking 
pans (glass or metal, approximately 13”’ 
x 9’ x 2’’). Pour half of batter into each 
pan. Drizzle 2/3 cup maple syrup over 
batter in each pan leaving a 2’’ border 
around the edges. Bake for 15 to 20 minutes 
until puffed with golden brown edges. Don’t 


peek until almost done. Serves 4. 
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on McKay of Windsor, 

N.S., was in for a sur- 
prise the day his daughter, 
Shelley, called to say she’d 
seen ‘‘a little something he 
might be interested in,’ in 
an antique store. The little 
something turned out to be 
a complete set of fictional 
works by Thomas Halibur- 
ton — perhaps the only 
one of its kind in existence today. 

‘*I’ve always dabbled in antiques,’ 
says McKay, ‘‘and I read a lot, but I’m 
not a book collector, per se.’ He is, 
however, a loyal native of Windsor, where 
he’s lived all his life with the legacy of 
Haliburton — novelist, politician, pro- 
vincial supreme court justice and the 
town’s most famous son. Haliburton’s 
legendary character, Yankee clockmaker 
Sam Slick, is noted for such sayings as, 
‘*It’s raining cats and dogs,’ and, ‘‘Inall 
my born days.’ 

**T just felt the books should have a 
home in Windsor,’ says McKay, who now 
displays the 23-volume collection in 
Need’s Convenience, the franchise store 
he operates. 

The books, which are about 150 years 
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old, somehow found their way from a :  —_—_—_ great potential and encouraged her to join 
private collection in London, England, 4 aoe ee them. Two months later, she placed sec- 
to the antique shop in Mahone Bay, N.S., , ond at the Open, competing against men 
where McKay’s daughter spotted them. d because she was the only woman there. 
Twenty of them are first editions put out 3 ee But today, she’s no longer alone in the 
by Richard Bentley, a well-known Lon- es locker room. Interest in women’s power- 
don publisher, and illustrated with steel A 4 _ | lifting is growing, and she beat five com- 
engravings. Each book in the collection _— aa ® | petitors at the first Newfoundland 
has been handsomely re-bound in leather oe Women’s Open in St. John’s last 
with gold engraving. ‘‘The museum December. In the process she surpassed 


doesn’t havea book that compares,’ says oe three Commonwealth records — two of 
McKay proudly. / = them her own. 

McKay believes that Haliburton To date her best lift is a dead-lift of 
(1796-1865) was the first North American | Mgkay (top photol: remembering Sam Slick | 402 Pounds — more than three times her 
humorist of note. He has no long-range own weight — and she says the mental 
plans for the collection of books. ‘‘I’llen- | the Canadian women’s championship and | preparation is even more tiring than the 
joy them in mytime,;’ hesays. Andthen? | placed second worldwide. ‘‘I like things | physical exertion involved. 


He’s certain of one thing — ‘‘I’d hate to | where you really have to work hard and Burt’s sights are set on the World ti- 
see them leave Windsor’”’ push yourself,’ she says, ‘‘and in | tle. She lost last year’s competition to a 
powerlifting, you really havetodothat?’ | woman fromthe U.S. and, she says, ‘‘I’m 
A: five-feet-two and 123 pounds, she Burt, 30, is an education major at | going after her now.’ 
may not look the part. But Joy Burt | Memorial University, and has plans to 
of St. John’s is one of the strongest | teach elementary school. She became a *ve always lived in old houses,’ says 


women in the world. powerlifter almost by accident. She was Sylvia Yeoman. ‘‘The farmhouse my 

Burt’s forte is powerlifting — aform | working out atthe university gymtostay | parents owned was 150 years old when 
of weightlifting competition using | fit when she met a group of powerlifters | they bought it?’ Yeoman, 60, says this is 
barbells — a sport she took up only two | who were training for the 1985 New- | where her love for heritage and history 
years ago. In that short time she’s won | foundland Open. They told her she had | began. Her work in heritage has earned 
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Yeoman: bringing history to life 


her an Order of Canada award, and it’s 
made an important impact on the town 
where she lives — Dorchester, N.B. 

Yeoman and her husband, Mark, 
raised their family of seven in a 22-room 
house that was built in Dorchester in 1831 
for the Honorable Edward Barron 
Chandler, one of the Fathers of 
Confederation. 

In 1960 Yeoman became a charter 
member of the Westmorland Historical 
Society. As chairperson of the society’s 
museum committee for the past 20 years, 
she’s been instrumental in the restoration 
of five heritage buildings in the town and 
in maintaining them as museums and 
tourist attractions. ‘‘If there needs to 
be something cooked, or some fuses 
changed,’ she says, ‘‘I’m right there?’ 

In 1967 the society restored the Keillor 
House, a Georgian stone building that 
dates back to 1813, as a centennial pro- 
ject. Since then, says Yeoman, ‘‘It’s been 
like a snowball when you start it rolling 
downhill’’ Last summer, the society 
employed more than 20 people at its 
museums, heritage displays and its 
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Ruck writes about black veterans 


popular museum coffee shop. Yeoman’s 
proud that the heritage buildings are ‘‘not 
just tourist attractions. They’re part of 
what’s going on still?’ Their newest pro- 
ject — restoring the chambers of well- 
known Acadian judge Pierre Landry as 
a museum — exemplifies the society’s ap- 
proach: parts of the building will be used 
as apartments. 

When the tireless Yeoman isn’t busy 
with heritage, she’s busy at home. Now 
that their kids are gone, she and her hus- 
band have turned their house, called 
Rocklyn Inn, into a successful bed and 
breakfast business. 


Car Ruck of Dartmouth says many 
people don’t realize that blacks served 
in the Canadian Armed Forces during the 
First World War, let alone that there was 
a black battalion. But Ruck, a retired 
human rights officer for the province of 
Nova Scotia, has done something about 
that. He’s written a book, Canada’s Black 
Battalion: No. 2 Construction, 1916- 
1920, published with the help of the Black 
Cultural Society of Nova Scotia. 

He started working on the book after 
attending a reunion of First World War 
black veterans in 1982 in Dartmouth. ‘‘It 
was really something to see them together?’ 
says Ruck, 61, with a smile. ‘‘The young 
fellows there were in their 80s?’ 

Ruck says blacks were eager to serve 
during the First World War. ‘‘Like 
everyone else, blacks were caught up in 
the excitement and hype of the war ef- 
fort,’ he says. ‘‘They wanted to do their 
part:’ But they weren’t warmly welcomed 
at all recruiting stations in those years. 
The government’s solution was No. 2 
Construction, authorized in 1916 to 
recruit blacks throughout Canada. 

Headquartered first at Pictou, N.S., 
the battalion later moved to nearby Truro. 
There were 605 members, including 19 of- 
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Watson: helping foundered horses 


ficers. But, notes Ruck, ‘‘All but one of 
the officers were white’’ The one excep- 
tion, he says, was Rev. William A. White, 
the chaplain, who was given the honorary 
title of captain. Ruck, who finished 
writing the book in 1986, says, ‘‘There 
wasn’t anything written about the black 
war effort. I just wanted to do something 
to fill that void?’ 


| ia Watson of Riverdale, P.E.I., gets 
right to the foot of the problem. A 
mechanic by profession, he’s a farrier — 
a blacksmith who shoes horses — in his 
spare time. 

Although Watson, 44, has always 
been interested in horses, it wasn’t until 
four years ago that he travelled to the 
prestigious Kentucky Farriers School to 
perfect the craft. While there, he became 
involved in treating the crippling hoof ail- 
ment known as founder. 

When a horse develops founder — 
most often caused by overeating on rich 
feed — the inside hoof structure becomes 
inflamed and begins to change. In extreme 
cases the main foot bone, known as the 
coffin bone, may rotate, puncturing and 
protruding through the sole. Often, the 
horse is in such pain that it must be 
destroyed. 

Watson, however, has been successful 
in treating foundered horses by making 
a special type of horseshoe known as a 
‘‘modified heart-bar’’ As far as he knows 
he’s the only farrier on the Island to do 
this. ‘‘Dr. Chapman, a vet in the States, 
developed the shoe,’ he explains. ‘‘It ap- 
plies pressure to hold the coffin bone in 
place.’ 

So far, ten badly foundered horses 
have been restored to usefulness by Wat- 
son’s special work. ‘‘Some of them are 
breedably sound and some are ridably 
sound,’ he says. ‘‘And they’re in no pain. 
That’s what counts.’ 
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Newfoundland 
caribou take a 
trip to Maine 


Transferring wildlife from one habitat to another is 
not a new idea — but this time, some of the 
methods are different 
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by David Holt 

he helicopter raced low over the roll- 

ing barrens of Newfoundland’s 
Avalon Peninsula. Ahead galloped 

five adult caribou, their black faces and 
cream and buff fur blurred by speed and 
gusting snow. From the helicopter, 
biologist Shane Mahoney carefully aimed 
his CO, pistol and fired a tranquillizer 
dart into the flank of a fleeing animal. 

Soon the caribou, a 250-pound 
female, staggered and tumbled over on 
her side. The helicopter landed and the 
limp animal was loaded aboard and flown 
to the base camp, near Trepassey. There 
she was revived with an antidote and led 
on to a tractor-trailer for the long drive 
to Maine. 

While 22 animals survived the move, 
13 others died. ‘‘We didn’t expect to lose 
any,’ says Mahoney. ‘‘It was terribly 
disappointing,’ 

Indeed, the transfer — the first step 
in an ambitious five-year plan to rein- 
troduce woodland caribou to Maine — 
seemed burdened with bad luck from the 
start. On Dec. 5, 1986, the scheduled start- 
ing day, bad weather forced a postpone- 
ment. It cleared just long enough the 
following day for the capture to begin. 
Then, once the first caribou had boarded 
the truck, the aerial round-up had to con- 
tinue, even though snow squalls limited 
visibility to a quarter of a mile. 

**Nature gave us hell the whole time,’ 
declares Ladd Heldenbrand, a Maine vet 
who made thetrip. ‘‘On the crossing from 
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Port-aux-Basques to Sydney, even the 
new ferry, the Caribou, was damaged by 
high winds.’ 

Still, to all the Canadian and 
American participants, the animals lost 
during the transfer are an acceptable price 
to pay for the chance to re-establish the 
hardy species in part of its former range. 
‘‘Caribou were native to Maine long 
before they moved north to New- 
foundland and Labrador,’ explains 
Heldenbrand. ‘‘They belong here?’ 

Like many forms of wildlife in the 
20th century, caribou occupy a far smaller 
range than they once did. Between 1880 
and 1940 this graceful species disappeared 
from the Maritime provinces and the U.S. 
border states as far west as Idaho. ‘‘This 
sudden decline in their southern range re- 
mains a mystery, although there are 
several hypotheses,’ says Mahoney. 
‘*Perhaps the research program started 
by this transplant will unlock some of the 
puzzle,’ 

In Newfoundland and Labrador, 
however, there remains an abundance of 
these relatives of deer and moose. 
Mahoney, big-game biologist with the 
wildlife division of the provincial depart- 
ment of culture, recreation and youth, 
estimates that 40,000 of the animals roam 
in small herds across the island, while 
Labrador may have nearly a million 
caribou. 

The herd on the Avalon Peninsula in 
eastern Newfoundland boasts some of the 
most impressive caribou anywhere. ‘‘The 
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stags, that can weigh 600 pounds, are very 
robust and have extravagant racks of 
antlers,’ says Mahoney. ‘‘Many of the 
categories in hunters’ record books are 
filled with caribou from the Avalon?’ The 
Avalon herd was also selected for the pro- 
ject because they are used to living close 
to people and don’t migrate great dis- 
tances. Both qualities may give them a 
better chance of adapting to conditions 
in Maine. 

The Caribou Reintroduction Project 
began early in 1986 when the newly 
formed Caribou Transport Corp. — a 
private agency — started fund-raising. In 
the spring, at the joint meeting of New 
England governors and premiers of the 
Atlantic Provinces, the governor of 
Maine broached the idea with Premier 
Brian Peckford of Newfoundland. Inthe 
end, the animals were donated by New- 
foundland, and transportation and the 
cost of housing the caribou at the Univer- 
sity of Maine at Orono were paid by the 
corporation. 

**Tt’s great that this was done without 
depending entirely on governments,’ says 
Heldenbrand. ‘‘The caribou were a gift 
from the people of Newfoundland to the 
people of Maine. And I couldn’t believe 
how co-operative everyone was who 
worked on the transfer. It was a people- 
to-people operation.’ 

For Mark McCollough, project leader 
in Maine, the transfer was only the begin- 
ning of a long-term program. He oversees 
the ‘‘nursery herd’’ of 20 does and two 


A tranquillized caribou (left) is loaded aboard 
a helicopter on the first leg of the long trip 

to Maine. The transfer was a Canada-U.S. 
people-to-people operation 


stags that survived the transfer in a five- 
acre wooded enclosure at the university. 
McCollough estimates that most of the 
does are pregnant. ‘‘With any luck we’ll 
have 15 or 16 calves in the spring,’ he says. 

It is these offspring that will be re- 
leased into the wild in a year or two. The 
release point, picked by Newfoundland 
biologists because it is similar to the 
Avalon Peninsula, is Mount Katahdin in 
Baxter State Park in northern Maine. 
Next summer McCollough plans to take 
some of the calves to the park to see how 
they fare in different habitats. 

He also plans an experiment that’s 
new to wildlife management. ‘‘We know 
the migratory route of the caribou that 
used to live in the park,’ he says. ‘‘So we 
plan to walk the calves around the route, 
in effect to teach them the yearly migra- 
tion path as if they were learning it from 
the older caribou.’ 

Then, in the summer of 1988 at the 
earliest, the young caribou will be 
gradually introduced to the wild. ‘‘We will 
place them in a corral on the mountain,’ 
says McCollough. ‘‘Then we will slowly 
remove the sides, while continuing to 
prepare food for a while.’ 

The plan is to release young caribou 
over five years, and at the end of that time 
to release the nursery herd as well. By 
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then, it’s hoped that the state park will 
have a self-sustaining herd. 

Crucial to the animals’ survival is 
overcoming the factors that spelled failure 
for a similar attempt in 1963: poaching, 
predators, parasites and a lack of 
monitoring. ‘‘That time we just released 
some caribou in the park and hoped for 
the best?’ says Heldenbrand, who was a 
participant. ‘‘This time we have better 
control.’ 

Releasing the animals in a game 
preserve should help reduce poaching, 
although the same state park was used in 
the earlier attempt, when ‘‘some of the 
caribou were shot, the people bragged 
about it,’ says Heldenbrand. (Caribou are 
a protected species in Maine, the result 


of legislation passed since the last caribou 
died in 1927.) 

This time, too, the biologists will be 
keeping a close eye on the local bear 
population. Recently, Shane Mahoney 
has shown in Newfoundland that black 
bears take many young caribou, a fact 
that wasn’t appreciated before. 

Another concern is disease. Before 
crossing the U.S. border, all the animals 
tested negative for tuberculosis and 
brucellosis at the Agriculture Canada lab 
in Sackville, N.B., and were immunized 
with an anti-parasite drug. ‘‘We don’t 
want to introduce parasites such as species 
of botflies and warbleflies that we don’t 
have in Maine,’ McCollough says. 

Perhaps the gravest threat to the new 
arrivals will be the P. tenuis parasite, a 
nematode worm common in whitetail 
deer that is thought to be devastating to 


caribou. Another parasite carried by 
caribou, E. cervi, is benign to them but 
may hurt the state’s populations of deer 
and moose. One possible solution to the 
parasite problem may be placing salt licks, 
laced with the anti-parasite drug, within 
range of the herd. 

The final factor is monitoring — 
something that wasn’t practical in 1963. 
This time the caribou will be wearing 
state-of-the-art radio collars so they can 
be followed. If an animal becomes 
isolated from the others it can be 
relocated. When an animal dies it can be 
retrieved to determine cause of death. 

Scientists from Newfoundland will 
also participate in the research, and co- 
operation with Memorial University in St. 
John’s is already underway. And scien- 
tists from other states which once had 
caribou are closely following the 


hane Mahoney had successfully 
*‘darted’’ hundreds of caribou in his 
job as wildlife biologist with the 
Newfoundland government. So he wasn’t 
prepared for the eight deaths among caribou 
from the Avalon Peninsula during a round- 
up by helicopter late in 1986. The goal: to 
transplant about 30 caribou from a herd that 
has ‘‘some of the best caribou in the world’’ 
to a new home in Maine. 

One of the greatest threats to the large 
ungulates, the biologists knew, was stress 
brought on by exhaustion. So helicopter 
chases of small groups were kept to less 
than two minutes. ‘‘After an animal had 
been hit by a tranquillizer dart, the chop- 
per lifted high while we waited for the 
drug to act,’ Mahoney says. ‘‘This also 
gave all the animals inthe groupachance 
to recover.’ Still, the proven chase-and- 
dart technique brought casualties. 
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Despite a specially adapted truck, several animals died from the stress of the journey 


Heavy losses plague transplant attempt 


One female caribou, groggy from the 
tranquillizer, trotted out onto a floating 
bog where she sank up to her withers in 
the icy water. ‘‘We crawled out to her, 
put a strap around the frightened animal 
and pulled her to safety,’ says Mahoney. 
*“*But she was exhausted by the struggle 
and died soon afterward.’ Another 
animal, already weakened by a lung prob- 
lem, quickly went into shock and died. 

‘‘Both caribou probably died from 
capture myopathy, a stress-induced con- 
dition that can overcome wild animals 
during capture and handling?’ Mahoney 
explains. 

One animal hemorrhaged to death 
after a dart landed squarely in a major 
blood vessel. A female, highly stressed by 
the chase, was found to have a previous 
shoulder injury. After receiving medica- 
tion, she remained in shock and was 


euthanized. 

Two died from regurgitation in the 
lungs. This is a rare consequence of the 
tranquillizer M-99, a morphine derivative 
that acts as a muscle relaxant and in- 
terferes with the swallowing reflex. 

One animal appeared sick after being 
led into the truck for the drive to Maine. 
She was taken outside, where she soon 
died. Later the scientists discovered she 
suffered from ‘‘black leg,’ a bacterial in- 
fection widely reported in cows. ‘*This is 
the first time black leg has been found in 
Newfoundland caribou,’ says Mahoney. 
*“The Avalon caribou share the range with 
a few cattle — the likely source of 
infection,’ 

Indeed, the problems didn’t end when 
the caribou entered the truck, a cattle- 
carrier tailored to the needs of the 
caribou. It was well-ventilated, stocked 
with food and water and staffed by 
veterinarians who injected the animals 
with penicillin and a powerful anti- 
parasite drug. 

**Rach time an animal was brought in, 
it stressed the ones already inside,’ 
Mahoney concludes. Over the capture 
period and the long drive to Maine, some 
of the animals were pushed past their 
limit. Two died during the trip, and three 
more succumbed after arrival at the 
University of Maine at Orono, probably 
from capture myopathy. 

In future transfers, Mahoney sug- 
gests, the captive animals may be left in 
an impoundment for several weeks — 
with one caretaker to feed them — before 
making a long drive. ‘‘Under these con- 
ditions they tame easily. And they will be 
relaxed before they start out. 

**But the future always provides 20/20 
hindsight. Next time we’ll be better 
prepared — and we probably won’t have 
the same bad luck that plagued this 
effort.” by David Holt 
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transplant attempt. Idaho is planning to 
import caribou from British Columbia in 
1987, and Minnesota has a similar pro- 
gram in the planning stage. 

Indeed, international co-operation in 
wildlife management between Canada 
and the United States has a record to be 
envied by the present hard-pressed free 
trade negotiators. Ontario is exporting 
moose to Michigan and trading otters 
with Missouri in exchange for wild 
turkeys. Pennsylvania is getting eagles 
from Manitoba. 

One of the most promising efforts is 
the transplant of bald eagles from Cape 
Breton to western Massachusetts. ‘*‘ Young 
eagles have been brought to Quabbin 
Reservoir — the Boston water supply — 
for four years now,’ says McCollough, 
who worked with eagles before joining the 
caribou project. ‘‘Many have been re- 
sighted and some have set up residence. 
But it takes five years for eagles to mature, 
so they haven’t started nesting yet?’ 

In recent years long-distance trans- 
plants of wildlife have become more com- 
mon and much more sophisticated. With 
each effort comes knowledge that im- 
proves the odds for future attempts. Still, 
these operations remain remedial 
measures — a rearguard action fought 
against an increasing rate of extinction 
and habitat destruction. 

Nova Scotia, for instance, has made 
two unsuccessful attempts to reintroduce 
caribou to the province since the last 
native caribou died in Cape Breton before 
1920. But the increased density of human 
settlements, and the rapid spread of the 
parasite-carrying whitetail deer, probably 
mean the caribou is gone for good. 

For Shane Mahoney, the caribou 
transplant program is more than just a 
‘‘noble cause’’ and an exercise in good 
neighborliness. It’s a chance to participate 
in a research program that may help explain 
why the hardy ungulates (hoofed mam- 
mals) disappeared from their southern 
range at the turn of the century. ‘‘If our 
program succeeds,’ says McCollough, ‘‘it 
may mean that mankind — not natural 
factors such as disease and climate — led 
to the animal’s demise?’ 

And the knowledge gained should 
help Mahoney and his co-workers insure 
a future for the species in Newfoundland 
and Labrador, where the herds are only 
now returning to historical levels after 
being decimated by over-hunting early in 
the century. 

Veterinarian Heldenbrand argues that 
giving Americans another wild animal to 
enjoy is a worthy end in itself. When the 
University of Maine held an open house 
for caribou-watching one weekend, 3,500 
people showed up. It was a headache for 
the scientists, but they know that the 
ultimate fate of their program may hinge 
On popular support. 

**Some day people will drive to Maine 
from New York and Philadelphia to 
see our deer, moose and caribou,’ 
says Heldenbrand. ‘‘In today’s world, 
seeing live animals in the wild is a unique 
thrill?’ 
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Across cultures, it takes on an endless 
variety of shapes, sizes and tastes. For all 
peoples, Bread is a Symbol ... if not a fact 
= OR e: 


Too many people are without the Bread they need to 
achieve life’s potential. 

This Numan loss will continue until the economics of 
Hunger are understood and challenged. 


The CANADIAN HUNGER FOUNDATION participates in 
projects initiated by Third World groups seeking ways to 
assure their daily bread — and a more promising future — 
by improving their communities’ agricultural production. 


Become a PARTNER IN DEVELOPMENT by supporting the 
overseas work of the CANADIAN HUNGER FOUNDA- 
TION and by learning more about development issues. 


Join with us to make Bread a FACT of life. 


(1) become a CHF member 
O receive more information on hunger, the 
economic issue 


| would like to 


Olenclose a contribution § 


Name 


Address 
Progali COGC wos ei ee Tote rede 


Telephone Number 


A non-profit Canadian organization supporting Third World 
village-level development since 1961. 
Donations are tax deductible Registration No. 0033407-09-10 


CANADIAN HUNGER FOUNDATION 
323 Chapel St., Ottawa Canada, KIN 722 
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Worker ownership providing incentives 


BUSINESS 
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ether — Russell (left) of the CPU and Shields, general manager of Waferboard 
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Union and management pitch in t g 


A waferboard mill on New Brunswick’s Miramichi River is 
operating again with a new slate of owners — including its 
management, workers and wood suppliers 


by Sue Calhoun 
tlantic Waferboard Inc. has prob- 
ably one of the most troubled pasts 
of any mill in New Brunswick. The 
sprawling blue aluminum-sided plant that 
straddles the main highway at Morrison’s 
Cove near Chatham on the Miramichi 
River has been opened and closed three 
times, and has gone through as many 
Owners, since it was constructed in 1971. 
The last shutdown was in 1982, when the 
bottom fell out of the waferboard market 
and 120 people lost their jobs. 

Now, there’s new hope. Late last year, 
the mill re-opened, and last month it was 
operating at full capacity with most of the 
120 people back at work. But this time, 
there’s a difference. Ownership doesn’t 
lie only with an absent multinational. The 
plant also belongs to local management, 
millworkers and even the people who 
supply the wood. It’s a unique ownership 
agreement that many feel will guarantee 
success this time around. ‘‘It’s created a 
new spirit of optimism in the plant?’ says 
Mellem Russell, president of the Cana- 
dian Paperworkers Union Local 181. 

Under the plan, Fraser Inc., a 
Noranda company, owns 50 per cent of 
the operation. The CPU local and the 
N.B. Federation of Woodlot Owners own 
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22 per cent each. The local management 
group holds the remaining six per cent. 
Vice-president and general manager, 
David Shields, admits the change has 
meant an adjustment in the way the plant 
is run, not only for employees who have 
begun to think of themselves as part 
owners, but also for management. 
‘*There’s no dictatorial management go- 
ing on now, because you’re dealing with 
owners out there (on the plant floor). It’s 
more like you’re a conductor of a sym- 
phony. If you don’t do things just so, they 
may get up and walk out on you, and 
you'll be singing alone,’ he says. 

The idea took a long time to develop, 
and involved many people. Shields says 
it was basically ‘‘a grasping at concepts,’ 
mostly by local people, to come up with 
something that would make the plant 
work during a period when unemploy- 
ment was at an all-time high on the 
Miramichi. Fraser Inc., which runs a 
paper mill at Edmundston, eventually 
agreed to buy the plant from its owner, 
Northwood Pulp and Timber, also a 
Noranda company, and both levels of 
government got involved. The province 
guaranteed loans of $14 million; the feds 
loaned $2.8 million directly. Shields in- 
sists on making it clear that the new opera- 


tion has accepted no government grants. 
He’s worried about the current spirit of 
protectionism in the U.S., because 60 per 
cent of the waferboard produced will 
eventually go south of the border. 

The new deal was announced a year 
ago at a press conference attended by 
Premier Richard Hatfield and other 
dignitaries. Federal forestry minister 
Gerald Merrithew called the newly formed 
Atlantic Waferboard Inc., ‘‘a unique pro- 
ject in eastern Canada’’ Others hailed 
it as part of an economic turnaround 
then underway on the Miramichi. Over 
the summer, through a $7-million capital 
reconstruction expenditure, the wood- 
room and conditioning ponds for treating 
incoming wood were moved closer to the 
main part of the plant. Both had always 
been awkwardly located on the other side 
of the highway. Poor design was one of 
the reasons the plant was never efficient, 
Shields says. 

Employees pitching in to save an in- 
dustry that might otherwise go under isn’t 
unheard of in Atlantic Canada. A man- 
agement team at a textile plant in 
Bridgetown, N.S., took over the opera- 
tion a few years ago when its owner, the 
multinational J. P. Stevens, announced 
it was pulling out. But the arrangement 
at Atlantic Waferboard is unique. 

Millworkers agreed to take a cut in 
pay, Signing a three-year contract with 
wages at the 1982 level, on average $9.56 
per hour. Their wages are also indexed 
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to the amount per unit that the mill 
receives for its product, adjusted every six 
months. If the price per unit goes up, 
wages also go up. Conversely, wages can 
decline, though not below $9.56 per hour. 
As well, millworkers will share 22 per cent 
of declared dividends. ‘‘For myself, if I’m 
co-owner in the plant, I’m going to do the 
best I can. If I goof off, I’m taking money 
out of my own pocket,’ says Russell. 

Woodlot owners also agreed to take 
less for their product in exchange for a 
22 per cent share in the plant, and an even- 
tual share of the profits. Atlantic Wafer- 
board is the only plant in the area that 
uses poplar. ‘‘Our bottom line was to re- 
open that market,’ says Peter deMarsh, 
executive director of the N.B. Federation 
of Woodlot Owners. 

The lack of wood supply has been the 
only hitch encountered so far. David 
Shields hints that the woodlot owners are 
holding back, because, at $45 acord, the 
price is low, and woodlot owners feel less 
incentive to make the operation work. (A 
22 per cent share spread over 30,000 
woodlot owners doesn’t amount to much, 
Shields says). But deMarsh insists that the 
problem has simply been the weather. He 
says, ‘‘Woodlot production on private 
and Crown lands is slow all over because 
wet weather during August and Septem- 
ber made the woods roads very difficult 
to use.’ 

To say Atlantic Waferboard has had 
a troubled history is an understatement. 
The plant was originally built by 
Airscrew-Weyrock Ltd. of Surrey, 
England in 1971 to produce particleboard. 
It closed in December 1974. The plant was 
sold to Northwood Mills Limited, acom- 
pany owned by Noranda, which ran it at 
half-capacity for a year anda half before 
shutting it down at the end of 1976. The 
plant was converted to waferboard, and 
ownership was transferred to another 
Noranda company, Northwood Pulp and 
Timber Limited of Prince George, B.C., 
which re-opened it in the spring of 1978, 
and closed it again in 1982. Selling the prod- 
uct was such a hard job that, in the early 
’70s, just to keep the plant operating, the 
provincial government bought a large 
quantity of particleboard and stored it in 
an unused building in Dorchester’s in- 
dustrial park. 

Whether it’s called particleboard, 
waferboard or ‘‘oriented strandboard,’ 
what the plant has produced over the 
years is basically the same product. It’s 
a reconstituted wood product that’s a 
cheaper alternative to plywood. With the 
recession of the early 1980s, and a drastic 
drop in housing starts, the bottom fell out 
of the market. But Shields maintains that 
the market in 1986 was very strong, and 
1987 is expected to be the same. 

But that doesn’t mean there’! be any 
frivolous spending. The official opening 
was a much more modest event than the 
opening held for the new Repap Enter- 
prises Inc. mill at Newcastle last October. 
That gala event included dignitaries from 
municipal politicians to local MLAs on 
up to Prime Minister Brian Mulroney, 
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We do 
- financing 


FBDB is a Federal Crown 
Corporation with a mandate to 
help business succeed 
through flexible financing. 


Do you need financing? 
e Increase in cash flow? 
e Refinancing? 
e Expansion? 
e Land Purchase? 
e Construction of building? 
e Renewal of equipment? 
e Major repairs? 
e Research and development? 
e Acquisition? 
At FBDB, we know that both 
new and well established 
businesses can use financing 


and we’re here to give it to you. 
Here’s how. 


We analyse your project 
(viability, risks, securities, 
equity, etc.). If it looks favour- 
able, we can provide you with 
term loans designed especially 
to meet your needs: 


e Term loans granted for up to 
20 years 


e You can choose: 


— floating rates | 

— fixed rates for varying 
periods of time. 

— combination of floating 
and fixed rates. 


e Floating interest rate loans 
may be converted to fixed 
rates (at the borrower’s con- 
venience for a minimal fee). 


e Flexible repayment terms 
according to the borrower’s 
capacity. 

— monthly installments 
— seasonal payments 


With our financial help, you'll 
have room to breathe, maintain 
cash flow, and grow! 


Call FBDB today, toll-free 
1-800-361-2126 


La banque offre ses services 
dans les deux langues Officielles. 


BACKING INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 


® 


Federal Business 
Development Bank de developpement 


Banque fédeérale 


Canada 
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who cut the ribbon. Shields jokes that he — 


had to postpone Atlantic Waferboard’s 
official opening until the snow came 
because he couldn’t afford the landscap- 
ing done by Repap. 

But whether it opened with a bang or 
not, the resurrection of Atlantic Wafer- 
board means one thing for men like Greg 
Martin. The 34-year-old millwright and 
father of three spent three and a half years 


on short-term jobs buffetted by periods 
of unemployment insurance after the 
plant closed in 1982. ‘‘It’s no life for 
anyone,’ he says. Now Martin not only 
has a permanent job but also, as a share- 
holder in the company, a bigger incentive 
for making it succeed. ‘‘I have to be op- 
timistic. The morale has got to be there 
to make it work, so we just think posi- 
tive,’ he says. 


BUSINESS 


Co-op cable comes to P.E.I. 


When two small communities decided they wanted expanded 
French-language TV viewing, they got together and madeit happen 


by Nancy Murphy 
ust west of Summerside, P.E.I., resi- 
dents of two small communities are 
y watching television that’s unique on 
the Island. Besides the usual fare of 
cablevision, people in Wellington and 
Abrams Village can tune in Radio- 
Canada from Moncton, TCTV from 
Montreal, and TVFQ. All three are 
French- language channels with TVFQ 
being a joint venture between Quebec and 
France that broadcasts plays, films and 
documentaries. 
But the. real 
story is the way this 
cable service arrived 
in the two com- 
munities. This is 
co-op cable, a 
system in which all 
paid-up subscribers 
are shareholders, 
entitled to vote for 
and sit on the board 
of directors. More- 
over, members of 
these Acadian com- 
munities won their 
licence by opposing 
a well-established 
company that 
serves most other 
rural areas on the 
Island. 
It was the lack 


According to Arsenault, the com- 
pany, M. I. Rural, had failed to take into 
account the dispersed nature of the 
predominantly Acadian community. 
**It’s true that Wellington and Abrams 
Village are the areas of greatest concen- 
tration of households,’ he says, ‘‘but the 
company had no proposal for expansion 
to the outlying regions. More serious 
though, there were no plans for a French 
channel or for a community channel?’ 

So the Conseil, the St. Thomas 


of French- language Arsanguke and others orguiitiiel a service co-op for French danié TV 


programming on the proposed cable ser- 
vice that caught their attention. ‘‘Ninety- 
five per cent of the people within a 20-mile 
radius in this area are Acadian?’ says 
Armand Arsenault, president of the 
Conseil de la Coopération de 1|’Ile-du- 
Prince-Edouard, an umbrella organiza- 
tion of 12 separate co- -operative groups 
in West Prince County. ‘‘This is the only 
part of the Island where people are still 
talking and carrying on their day-to-day 
business in French,’ says Arsenault. 

Arsenault was one of the first people 
called when the local St. Thomas Aquinas 
Society decided to challenge the cable 
company’s application to the Canadian 
Radio-television and Telecommunica- 
tions Commission (CRTC). 


he 


Aquinas Society and several other local 
organizations joined forces and began a 
campaign to bring their objections before 
the CRTC. Asa result of those objections, 
the licence was not granted to M. I. Rural. 
Instead, the CRTC recommended that the 
local groups concerned with these issues 
look for ways to fill the gap in cable TV 
services to the area. 

In response to this recommendation 
a working committee was formed to study 
the feasibility of a cable co-operative. In 
the fall of 1985 it made a formal applica- 
tion to the CRTC to distribute cable TV 
to the Acadian region. On Dec. 2, La 
Coopérative de Communication Com- 
munautaire was incorporated, and 
became the newest member of the 
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Conseil. Its licence to operate was granted 
the following spring. 

This type of organizational structure 
is known as a service co-op, within the 
co-operative movement. It’s one of 
several co-operative ventures that 
Acadians in P.E.I. have developed to 
preserve their culture and provide for the 
various needs of their people. 

Credit unions and consumer co-ops 
have long played an important roleinthe 
economic life of the Island. In more re- 
cent years, service and worker-owned pro- 
duction co-operatives have become an ef- 
fective tool to foster local self-reliance. 

Under its terms of agreement with the 
CRTC the cable co-op, in its first phase, 
is licensed to service the 7.2-mile area 
which covers Wellington, Urbainville and 
Abrams Village. There are about 260 
households in the area. In future, the co- 
op plans to extend TV service to a distance 
of over 20 miles, a plan which was out- 
lined in the five-year proposal accepted 
by the CRTC. This will provide TV cable 
coverage to the majority of the Acadian 
households in the Evangéline area. 

A community channel is also expected 
to go on air within the next three years. 
The board of directors of the cable co-op 
sees this channel as having a special role. 
‘*The local channel could be used to show 
community events to people who can’t get 
to them,’ explains Edgar Arsenault, a _ 
member of the first board of directors. 
**However, there probably won’t be any 
live taping because we want as many 
people as possible attending events”’ 

The costs of laying cable usually run 
between $10,000 and $12,000 per mile. 
The revenue from the $50 shares and the 
$22 monthly service rate is calculated to 
cover these capital costs. The initial in- 
vestment capital is being provided by the 
credit union, Caisse Populaire 
d’Evangéline. As a member of the Con- 
seil de la Coopération, the credit union 
provides venture capital for co-operatives 
throughout the region. 

The $22 monthly rate is comparable 
to that charged by the other rural cable 
company on the Island and the service 
provides at least three English channels 
in addition to three French ones. 

There’s strong local support for this 
latest co-operative. Already 50 per cent 
of the 260 households eligible for the first 
broadcast year have signed up. By the first 
week of December 1986, the Nova Scotia- 
based company, Birchmont Communica- 
tions, began laying the trunk lines and in- 
stalling the house drops. Though a month 
later than planned, the cable co-op ser- 
vice was operational by Christmas. 

Some of the shareholders are not even 
subscribers to the Cable TV service. They 
are just people with a strong commitment 
to the principle of co-operatives, to the 
pooling of resources to protect their 
community. 

The cable company is seen as one way 
of doing just that, according to Edgar 
Arsenault. ‘‘This will help slow down 
assimilation,’ he says. ‘‘It isa way of con- 
trolling our horizons”’ 
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Romantic bridal fashions 


From her seaside Nova Scotia studio, Lori Ashton sends 

historically inspired gowns and lingerie across the country. 
Fabrics billow like ocean swells and trimmings are 
as frothy as the crests of wind-tossed waves 
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FASHION 


by Margaret Macpherson 

To find an artist’s studio perched on 
the edge of the blue-grey Atlantic is a 
pleasurable and unexpected discovery. To 
find, inside that studio, delicate imported 
laces and fine cotton batistes sewn 
together to make sensual nightwear and 
luxuriant bridal gowns is equally pleas- 
ing and surprising. 

Serendipity means the ability to make 
happy and unexpected discoveries, and 
Serendipity Designs, the studio-workshop 
in the tiny village of Prospect, N.S., about 
20 miles southwest of Halifax, is giving 
new meaning to elegant and intimate 
apparel. | 

The inspiration of the churning and 
ever-moving ocean allows designer Lori 
Ashton complete and flowing freedom in 
her fashion designs. Pure silk gowns with 
hand-crocheted yokes have a charming 
nostalgic innocence reminiscent of the late 
Victorian era. Lingerie, frankly feminine, 
is lavishly embellished with fine lace and 
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PHOTOS BY MICHAEL PASCO 


Models: Claire, Leslie, Lisa / Metro Model Agency 


delicate embroidery. 

Nightdresses and bridal gowns are 
made with beautiful natural-fibre fabrics 
and softly styled with tucked sleeves, 
hand-buttoned cuffs and necklines 
trimmed in antique lace. 

Combining historical designs with 
generous cuts of cloth — metres of 
material in each garment — Lori Ashton 
creates unique bridal gowns that whisper 
of the romance of Edwardian England. 
Against a background of screaming 
seagulls and a fog-shrouded coast, hand- 
sewn extras like seed pearls and delicate- 
ly woven ribbons, give the added charm 
and allure sought in a one-of-a-kind bridal 
gown. 

Serendipity Designs are sold in 
selected Canadian cities and exported to 
boutiques in the United States. The small 
seaside showroom boasts the most 
popular of Lori Ashton’s designs. Each 
design is special; unexpected in look and 
quality. At the Serendipity Designs studio 
you never know exactly what you may 
find, but it will be as fresh, natural and 
romantic as the clean salt air and the 
rolling ocean. | 
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Honeymoon in “the world next door” 


From romantic country inns to homey bed and breakfast 
establishments, Maritime hideaways are locations favored by 
brides and grooms from near and far. Our hospitality and 
accommodations rival the more distant, traditional travel packages 


by Margaret Macpherson 
ritish-born Margaret Campbell was 
a stranger to Atlantic Canada when 
she and her husband, Ian, married 


in Nova Scotia in June 1963. Before the 
wedding Ian Campbell came across one 
of the province’s first promotional 
brochures. It was called, ‘‘Walking into 
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5486 Spring Garden Road, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia B3J 1G4 


the Wilderness — Exploring Cape 
Breton’s Cabot Trail’’ The brochure 
presented the solution as to where the 
Campbells would honeymoon following 
the wedding ceremony. 

Almost 25 years later Margaret 
Campbell recalls her introduction to a 
lifelong love affair with Nova Scotia. 
**We couldn’t afford to go to Jamaica so 
we Started a trend; we stayed here,’ she 
says. ‘“That experience was part of my 
reason for eventually settling down and 
raising our family in the province?’ 

Margaret Campbell now lives and 
works in Bridgewater, N.S. She’s the ex- 
ecutive director of the South Shore 
tourism association and part of her man- 
date is to promote the Maritimes as a 
honeymoon destination. Spending a 
honeymoon in Atlantic Canada is no 
longer an anomaly and newlyweds have 
become an important target group for the 
tourism industry. 

‘*Tourism associations across the 
region are selling Atlantic Canada to 
Californian and Japanese markets,’ says 
Campbell. ‘‘In a dollars and cents analysis 
it’s cheaper for a New York couple to go 
to Europe but that’s no longer considered 
a safe destination. In the States, the 
Maritimes — more specifically Nova 
Scotia — is being promoted as ‘The world 
next door’ It’s an ideal location for relax- 
ing after the furor of a wedding”’ 

Property owners in the four Atlantic 

Provinces are beginning to vie for the 
honeymooner market. Large chain hotels 
are plumping up their bridal suite 
packages to include extras such as com- 
plimentary champagne, king-size water- 
beds, fresh flowers, double jacuzzi baths, 
breakfasts in bed or candle-light dinners 
for two. 
Some hotels, like the Fredericton 
Wandlyn Inn in New Brunswick, offer 
special winter ski packages for the sports- 
minded couple. As well as quality accom- 
modations, the Wandlyn provides lift 
tickets for a day of skiing at nearby 
Crabbe Mountain and offers an aprés-ski 
video of a couple’s first snow frolic. 

Large hotels aren’t the only 
establishments enticing newlyweds to 
begin a lifetime of marital bliss within 
their confines. Small, independent bed 
and breakfast guest houses are also cater- 
ing to the needs of newlyweds. 

Faye and Eric Oulton of Summerside, 
P.E.I., have renovated their own home 
to include four extra rental suites. Faye 
and Eric’s Bed and Breakfast is particular- 
ly popular as a honeymoon hideaway. 

‘““When we originally started to 
renovate, the suite was going to be a new 
bedroom for Eric and me,’ explains Faye 
Oulton. ‘‘It became more and more 
elaborate so we named it the Royalty Suite 
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and we rent it out to honeymooners and 
people celebrating anniversaries. The 
suite has been full for three years 
straight.’ 

A sunken bedroom, canopy bed, 
cathedral ceilings, a large whirlpool bath, 
his and hers wash-basins, a stereo, flowers 
and crystal wine glasses are all included 
with a stay in the Oulton’s Royalty Suite. 
Minutes away from the Oulton’s estab- 
lishment are the white sand beaches for 
which P.E.I. is famed. A secluded and 
private retreat set in a picturesque land- 
scape add up to an ideal honeymoon get- 
away choice. 

**T get lovely cards from people in the 
area and from as far away as Europe,’ 
says Faye Oulton. ‘‘People who have 
stayed with us seem to always want to 
come back. Now,’ she adds, ‘‘they have 
to book a season in advance because we’re 
so busy.’ 

The idea of a Maritime honeymoon 
appeals both to couples in the region and 
those living south of the border and 
abroad. In addition to promoting tradi- 
tional honeymoon hot spots such as Bar- 
bados and the Virgin Islands, major 
American bridal magazines now sport a 
glossy, six-page advertorial outlining the 
advantages of a Nova Scotia honeymoon. 

Anne-Marie Sime, an employee of the 
Nova Scotia department of tourism, 
oversees the venture. ‘‘We started the pro- 
ject in 1981,’ explains Sime. ‘‘We thought 
that Nova Scotia would be a natural 
destination for American newlyweds. 
Modern Bride, a large, New York-based 
publication picked up on the idea. Their 
people solicited the best properties in the 
province and put together a nice promo- 


tional piece. The benefits to property | 


owners, and Nova Scotia on the whole, 
have been fantastic,’ she says. 

Ron Phillips is one hotelier who can 
attest to the success of the advertising 
campaign in the U.S. He owns four 
beautiful old homes in Nova Scotia that 
have been restored as country inns. 


Newlyweds, many from the States, have | 


elected to spend their honeymoons in the 
luxury of one of his rambling country 
estates. 

Each house — the Blomidon Inn in 
Wolfville, Bread and Roses and the 
Hillsdale House in Annapolis Royal and 
the recently acquired Captain’s House in 
Chester — boasts antique furniture of its 
era. Whether the décor is Colonial or Vic- 
torian, the romance of a century ago is 
recaptured in a turret bedchamber, book- 
lined libraries and historical gardens. ‘‘I 
can’t think of a more romantic setting 
than these,’ says Phillips of his inns. ‘‘My 
properties are very popular with honey- 
moon couples.”’ 

Atlantic Canada has much to offer 
those who seek Old-World charm and 
tranquillity. For American newlyweds, 
Canada’s East Coast is truly ‘‘the unex- 
plored world next door’’ For those who 
come from the region, a honeymoon 
hideaway needn’t be farther than across 
a county line or down a winding country 
road. Rag 
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Manufacturer of finer 
nightwear and bridal Sowns 
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in Atlantic Canada since 1876 
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For elegant 
evenings 


A New Brunswick-born designer 


looks back to his family roots 
to find inspiration for sensuous 
romantic gowns. And he likes 
all the clothes he makes to 

be controversial 


PHOTOS BY CRAIG WEBB 
50 


by Deborah Jones 
red Wortman, clad in T-shirt, jeans 
and socks, looks for all the world 
like any other young working man 
relaxing at home on the weekend. But 
then, as he dramatically drapes a theatri- 
cal evening gown of green satin over his 
arm, he becomes a creative hopeful 
romantic. The tightly fitted bodice on the 
shimmering garment is a startling swath 
of fuchsia pink; the cummerbund is of 
sophisticated black taffeta. The forest- 
green skirt is designed ‘‘to becomea pool 
of water around the woman’s feet?’ says 
the designer. A satin opera cape completes 
the Cinderella-goes-to-the-ball image 
created for Halifax model Cheryl Jeans, 
around whose look Wortman is building 
his spring line. 
Wortman explains that he resists 
typecasting by designing a wide variety 
of clothes, ranging from Chanel-type suits 


to bulky classic sweaters to outrageously 
sensuous evening gowns, all under his 
label, Senecal. ‘‘Basically I’m trying to 
create a stir to get people to look. They 
must realize that if I can do all this I can 
do anything. I want to build up a private 
clientele?’ 

As with all creative pursuits, success 
is elusive and competition hot in fashion 
design. But Wortman, 31, has already 
landed a few noteworthy jobs. He won 
enthusiastic praise for designing the 
clothes for Redken hair-products at a 
regional show. He also produced uni- 
forms for the Canadian women’s 1984 
Olympics gymnastic team, as well as two 
costumes for performers in the closing 
ceremonies of the Canada Winter Games 
in Cape Breton. He participates in fashion 
shows in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, averaging a sale of one or two 
garments each show. His clothes cost 
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from $125 for a sweater to up to $1,200 
for a special gown. 

It was only last June that success 
seemed possible, says Wortman. That was 
when people began to really take notice 
of his work. A native New Brunswicker 
from the farming village of Dover near 
Moncton, Wortman returned east from 
Toronto in 1981. Prior to that he spent 
years “‘soul searching,’ working in the 
post office, as a floral arranger, window 
dresser and construction product sales- 
man, before deciding to get serious about 
fashion design. He returned to the warm 
down-east support of an extended fami- 
ly and friends in Halifax to test his mettle. 

Wortman says the inspiration for his 
designs stems from a ‘‘unique childhood’’ 
in Dover’s ethnic German community. His 
strongest ties are maternal, to his grand- 
mother, a dressmaker, and his mother, 
who he says made him sew his own trousers 
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as a teenager. He thinks of the Wortman 
family farm as a romantic place full of 
flower gardens, where the roads meander 
like English country paths. Mostly, he 
says, he remembers it as the place where 
he learned that anything in life is within 
reach. ‘‘We were told at home that 
anything, anything, is possible?’ 
Despite his ties to the east and a for- 
midable network of friends, Wortman 
says he must some day leave Halifax. ‘‘It’s 
not feasible to stay here; I need to be where 
I can look at fabrics, beadwork. ..I’m 
here to cut my teeth. To have tried to get 
started in Toronto would have been 
unrealistic. I have no support group there; 
here I have friends; it’s a smaller town, 
I get quicker feedback?’ With their help, 
Fred Wortman is going places. He’s not 
particular about the location. He says, 
**T’1] go wherever I get the first offer from 
a manufacturer’’ 


Wortman created a 
theatrical gown and 
opera cape for Halifax 
model Cheryl Jeans 


Models: Brenda, Susan, Swim, Cheryl 


Metro Model Agency 
Location: San Remo 


Travel: Scotia Limousine 
Hair: Brent and Chrissie, Barbarella 
Hair and Makeup: Kevin Lloyd, 
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Whatever the incentive — a trim figure or a healthy heart — 


women and men alike are more fitness-conscious than ever. 
There are programs for every age, shape and physical condition. 


by Deborah Metherall 

rends come and go. Rumors had it 

I fitness and aerobics might be 

gasping for their last breath. But it’s 

just not so. What seems to be happening 

in Halifax, according to some fitness ex- 

perts, is a shift from the smaller private 

clubs towards larger, for fear the smaller 

ones might fold — a recent casualty — 
Fitness First in two locations. 

Now there’s a move away from tradi- 
tional aerobics — rapid repetitive move- 
ment such as running, jumping or bounc- 
ing — as the younger generation realizes 
there’s more to fitness than just jumping 
up and down. Even the fittest of all, Jane 
Fonda, has introduced a new no-bounce 
aerobics video. 

Helen Burns, fitness director at the 
Halifax YMCA, says that although 
regular aerobics classes are still popular 
she finds that people are making more 
educated choices. ‘‘People like variety 
now. They do alittle running, swimming, 
and aerobics — maybe a combination of 
both aerobics and no-bounce aerobics. I 
think this approach is a lot healthier and 
people are finding fewer injuries because 
they are balancing activities that benefit 
both their shape and their heart. Things 
that were popular a long time ago are 
coming back — for instance, walking. 
People are beginning to realize they don’t 
have to kill themselves to get a good 
workout.’ 

Lynn Kazamel of Dalplex agrees with 
Burns. ‘‘Instead of five aerobics classes 
a week, people are tending to go to two 
and balancing it with other activities. . . 


De 


they’re channelling out. They’re out there 
playing tennis, cross-country skiing or 
joining jogging groups.’ , 

One of the most popular alternatives 
to regular aerobics these days seems to be 
what’s called no-bounce. Halifax YWCA 
fitness director David Pineo says that in 
ways it’s similar to regular aerobics set 
to music and you still get a good cardio- 
vascular workout. No-bounce tends to in- 
volve more co-ordination. One foot is 
always on the floor during exercising and 
the heart is given a workout by lots of arm 
movement. ‘‘There’s now been ten years 
of research and it’s clear that aerobics 
classes aren’t good for everyone,’ he says. 
‘*There have been a lot of low leg injuries 
and stress fractures. We see a lot of former 
fitness enthusiasts limping back now, 
after injury, to the no-bounce aerobics.’ 
Pineo says the hardest to convince of the 
benefits of no-bounce are those who’ve 
been in the high-powered aerobics for five 
years. He says they still have the ‘‘no pain, 
no gain’’ philosophy. 

Fitness programs these days don’t just 
reach out to the athletic few, they tend 
to include everyone, no matter what the 
health problem. The Halifax YWCA, for 
instance, is offering an osteo fit class. It’s 
addressing one of the biggest health issues 
for women, that of osteoporosis — brit- 
tleness of the bones. It’s a fitness class for 
women mainly over the age of 40 who 
have the condition. It shows them how 
to stay active and healthy. 

The YMCA also offers many programs 
for individuals with special needs. They 
have pre- and post-natal exercise classes, 
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elder aerobics, exercise classes for women 
with pre-menstrual syndrome, programs 
for the overweight, to name but a few. 
Lifestyle classes deal with stress manage- 
ment, or with the problem of smoking. 

Dr. Pat Beresford runs the preventive 
medicine department at the Halifax 
YMCA. Here fitness testing is carried out 
and individuals with special needs such 
as diabetics, asthmatics or those with 
heart problems are assessed and are 
steered in the right direction to programs 
designed for them. Beresford says that 
many of these individuals traditionally 
would not have thought they could exer- 
cise. But the preventive medicine centre 
isn’t just for people with problems — 
anyone can pay to have a fitness test and 
physical assessment done. 

Dalplex has initiated a children’s 
fitness class. Lynn Kazamel says there is 
a big emphasis now, especially in schools, 
through daily physical activity (DPA) to 
get kids at the Grade 2 level into fitness 
instead of waiting until later in life. 

If you can’t make it to the clubs or 
the Y, you may be lucky and havea fitness 
program in your place of employment. 
Cheryl Murphy, staff activities co-or- 
dinator at the Victoria General Hospital 
in Halifax, started an exercise program 
which is now in its sixth year. The classes 
are held at the hospital in a room with an 
aerobics-sprung floor. The program is run 
by volunteer employees with paid instruc- 
tors. The cost works out to about 80 cents 
a lesson. And what have they found? The 
average employee time missed in a year 
at the VG is 12 days. These employees miss 
about four days. 

The VG isn’t the only hospital where 
people are keeping fit. The Halifax 
Infirmary has hired staff from the YWCA 
to come in for fitness classes. The IWK 
Hospital for Children likewise followed 
suit for its employees as have several com- 
panies in the city. 

But some people like it another way 
— body-building — for men and women. 
The World Gym boasts of more than 
2,000 members and half a million dollars 
worth of equipment. There’s always an 
instructor on the floor, and while they 
have no formal training, they must have 
had a few years of weight training. 

Fitness comes in many forms — swim- 
ming clubs, martial arts, square dancing, 
figure skating, ballet, windsurfing, skate- 
boarding — all sorts of ways to keep trim. 

So, where to begin? David Pineo has 
some advice. Look with a critical eye at 
an organization and its instructors. See 
what training they have. Do they have 
CPR (Cardio Pulmonary Resuscitation)? 


One of Nubody’s (a Halifax fitness club) 


managers suggests a visit to a club, work 
out there for a day and really size it up. 
The problem is there’s no law to say the 
fitness instructors have to be certified. 
Universities and institutions like the Y 
have extremely well-trained staffs, though 
this doesn’t mean the small centres don’t. 

So come out of hibernation and get 
a jump on spring. Stay fit, feel fine, look 
good. 
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JONES NEW YORK STYLE. SPRING AT THE BAY 
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From Jones New York, a femi- 
nine reply to spring dressing. 
Setting new standards of style 
with gentle curves and distinc: 
tive shapes. 

Double breasted winged lapel 
peacock dot jacket. Black/ 
white combination. 

Sizes 6-16. $155 

Drop yoke, knife pleat skirt. 
Black or white. Sizes 6-14. 
$115 

Cap sleeve, turtleneck blouse. 
White or black. Sizes 4-14. 
$75 

Winged lapel, double 
breasted jacket. Black or 
white. Sizes 4-16. $140 
Pleated gore skirt. Black or 
white. Sizes 4-16. $120 

Tank top. Black or white. 
Sizes 4-14. $60 

MIRROR ROOM, 127 

Available in selected stores only. 
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ELLEN TRACY STYLE. SPRING AT THE BAY 


Looking slim, looking co-ord- 
nated, looking confident. 
Designs from Ellen Tracy give 
your wardrobe fashion suc- 
cess. Shown here, a sampling 
from her spring/summer 
assortment. 

Silk tweed 3 length jacket. 
Single breasted in navy com- 
bination. Sizes 6-14. $455 
Slim, silk/gabardine trouser 
skirt. Navy. Sizes 6-14 $185 
Cap sleeve, jewel neck silk 
crepe de chine blouse. Navy 
red or ivory. Sizes 6-14. 

$135 


MIRROR ROOM, 127 
Available in selected stores only. 


FASHION 


Designs. Once the Christmas and New 
Year season is over the bathing suit boom 
begins. Year-round Cameron creates 
more bathing suits than anything else. 
Turquoise is supposed to be the hottest 
color this year, but greens and purples are 
also very much ‘‘in?’ Red is definitely out. 

‘*Turquoise is our most popular color 
with customers,’ he says. ‘‘We do a lot 
of two-toning in a swimsuit. Turquoise 
and white or turquoise and black.’ 
Cameron says one-piece bathing suits are 
still the most popular style but his 
customers like them to be open, sleek and 
chic. ‘‘They like full, open backs and the 
sides taken out for as much exposure as 
possible.’ 

The public dictates style, says Brian 
Cameron, and by listening to what they 
say he has come up with a line that com- 
pliments the body — better, he says — 
than most bathing suits in stores. 
**Usually the bathing suits sold in stores 
don’t fit because they are not made long 
enough in the body. Women are very con- 
scious of ‘from here to there’ (thigh to 
waist). In a bathing suit we will try to get 
a style or even a color that will give the 
impression that they are slimmer”’ 


A new season—a new look at Scotia Square—life of 
the city. Our merchants have a full line of the hottest 
new spring and summer fashions for 1987. Rediscover 
the new Scotia Square and take advantage of terrific 


savings! rs 


weve got 
whats hot! 


Cameron two-tones turquoise and white 


Lest the men feel a little left out, they 
are also a large part of BC Designs’ 
market. ‘‘We do a lot of custom design- 
ing for men,’ says Cameron. ‘‘Again it’s 
people getting to know us. Men like plain 
styles. They don’t want a bathing suit five 
feet deep — they want something trim- 
mer that they can get a tan with.’ 

Just because your pocketbook is 

limited, Cameron says you shouldn’t be 

UK scared away from designer shops — at 
. .... | . least not his. Fifty to 75 dollars for 
tt Fab ‘ | designer swimsuits is, he feels, not 
unreasonable. ‘‘I like to think of our shop 
as the people’s shop where you can come 
in and get what you want without being 
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TOM D'AURIA TAILORED. SPRING AT THE BAY 
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Womens shoes of distinction 


e Our new walk-thru 
connects to Celebrity Shoe 


FABULOUS 

FASHION AND FIT 

e Amalfi, Denny 
Stewart, Rangoni, 
Sesto Meucci, 
Famolare, 9 West 
Calico, Soft Spot, 
Clark’s, Airstep, 
Celebrity and more. 


e Narrow, medium 
and wide widths. 


9904 SPRING GARDEN RD. HALIFAX, N.S. B3J 1G5 423-7324 


Featuring 

The Spring Collection by: 
B.C. Designs 

Margo Butler Active Wear 
Serendipity Designs 

Fred Wortman — Senecal 

As seen in the March Fashion 
Section of Atlantic Insight. 


Wednesday March 25, 1987 


The Halifax Sheraton, 
Nova Scotia Ballroom 
Showtime: 7:00 pm and 
9:00 pm 

Tickets: $70. in advance, 
$12. at the door 

Cash Bar 


Tickets available at Mills 
Brothers, The Unicorn, The 
Bay (Halifax & Dartmouth 
locations) and Atlantic 
Insight (421-1214) 


Original Creations by 
Atlantic Designers: 
Jasmine Jones 

Sheena 

Sharon Oakley — 
Harmony Classics 

Philip Drake 
Palmerbeach Sportswear 


Spring Fashions by: 
Mills Brothers 

The Unicorn 

The Bay 


Models By 
Metro Model Agency 


charged an arm and aleg for it. 

Like Brian Cameron, 25-year-old 
Margot Butler of Halifax is designing 
swimsuits in a big way. She has been 
manufacturing her swimsuits for the past 
year under the Margot Butler label and 
custom designing for a year before that. 
A graduate of Ryerson Polytechnical In- 
stitute in Toronto with a diploma in mer- 
chandising and fashion design, her swim- 
suits can be found in Halifax stores such 
as Sports Experts and Teasers Ladies 
Wear and in Toronto boutiques as well. 
Sixty to 65 dollars off the rack and $75 
for a custom fit are the prices. 

She does a lot of designing for the 
younger figure but will make custom- 
designed suits for any figure including 
maternity wear. She agrees with Brian 
Cameron about what’s popular. ‘‘One- 
piece suits still have the hand over the two 
pieces and smooth, slick lines are in?’ 

Butler says that suits with high-cut legs 
are the most flattering. Less is more, says 
she. ‘fA lot of women don’t think they 
can wear that style, but it’s actually more 
flattering to the heavier leg and thigh. 
They don’t realize the higher cut gives 
more length to the leg, and if you put 
fabric on the leg it makes it look heavier?’ 

In addition to her swimsuit line Butler 
also designs active wear, which may stem 
from the fact she is also an aerobics instruc- 
tor at Dalplex. ‘‘Most of the designs I try 
myself in class. I design for function as well 
as style. I look for something that moves 
with your body and stays with you so you’re 
not always pulling your suit down?’ 


Butler’s two-piece suit requires confidence 


For up-and-coming fashion designers 
like Brian Cameron and Margot Butler, 
is Halifax a centre of haute couture? 
Butler, for one wouldn’t dream of leav- 
ing. ‘‘You can supply from anywhere,’ 
she says, ‘‘and go to the trade shows and 
show your work, although people do have 
a little harder time accepting Halifax as 
a fashion capital of the world!’’ 
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Photographed by Lord Lichfield at Beachy Head, Sussex. 


Burberrys internationally famous weatherproof complemented with accessories in the Traditional Burberry Check. 
For further information contact the Burberry Representative at 107 Church Street, Suite 301, ‘Toronto. ‘Telephone: (416) 368-1841. 


OPEL O-Ne DON ®) 


Available at the following fine stores: NOVA SCOTIA: ANTIGONISH: Oak Manor Men’s Wear. HALIFAX: Colwell Bros., Mills Bros. MAHONE BAY: The Teazer. 
YARMOUTH: Yarmouth Wool Shoppe. NEWFOUNDLAND: ST. JOHN’S: Bowmrings. And other fine stores from coast to coast. 


‘Burberry’ and ‘Burberrys and the device of an Equestrian Knight in armour are the registered trade marks of Burberrys Limited, London. The Traditional Burberry Check 1s protected as part of the U.K. trade mark 
registrations B1,106,707/8/9 and 1s also protected by trade mark registrations, or by the laws relating to Unfair Compeitztion, in all major markets. 


RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


Flesh and blood robots 
0 


nce in our cove before I was born 
aman was drowned. In those days 
a way of getting up a body was to 
jig for it. This jigging was done with a cod- 
jigger which is lead in the shape of a fish 
with a string through a hole in its tail and 
with big hooks coming out of its mouth. 

It is necessary to bring the body up 
because some women never rest easy again 
if they don’t at least see the poor corpse. 

Therefore all the men in our cove who 
were able rowed out in their small boats 
(there were no engines then, I believe) and 
jigged. After a good time one man’s jig- 
ger caught fast to something below. 

It was extremely heavy but it wasn’t 
fish. Fish in those days could be a great 
size and weight. But a great fish puts up 
a great struggle. 

When the corpse broke the water the 
man in the boat roared loudly. For the 
dead man was covered with lobsters and 
they were hard at work eating him. After 
that the jigger had no use at all for lobsters 
even when the going got tough and there 
was not much else to eat. 

I saw only one drowned man in my 
life. We boys looked in the window of the 
little lobster canning factory where they 
had him laid on a bench with all his clothes 
off. One person was hooking the sand out 
of his mouth with a ‘‘Sea Dog’’ match. 

One uncle of mine was drowned at an 
early age but that was long before my 
time. He was washed over the side of a 
Grand Banks schooner. This caused the 
rest of the crew to urge the captain to go 
in out of the storm. ? 

But the captain said: ‘‘Get back to 
work, you crowd of babies. What are you 
making all this racket for? Sure, there’s 
only one man lost?’ 

Skippers at that time were especially 
hard. A fellow once told me that the main 
boom on a Grand Banks schooner used 
to be called ‘‘The Placentia Paymaster?’ 
Skippers from Placentia Town, he 
claimed, were especially hard. 

On the voyage back from the Banks, 
he said, some skippers would watch their 
chance to give the wheel a certain twitch. 
And the Placentia Paymaster would 
swing suddenly and knock a man over- 
board. The drowned man’s share of the 
voyage, small as it was, then benefited the 
skipper. 

I had a distant relation who was lost 
on the Ocean Ranger, poor man. It al- 
most seems that everyone in Newfound- 
land had or knew someone on that 
thing. What’s almost certain is that 
every Newfoundlander has a friend or 
relative who died at sea by accident or 


60 


| by another’s greed. 


It used to be an unwritten law around 
here (and I suppose in Maritime Canada 
too) that no more than two men who were 
related could work on the same fishing 
vessel. The danger was ever-present and 
some had to live to help the rest of the 
family. 

But lately, in the mad scramble for fish, 
there have been several sorrowful family 
cases on Newfoundland shores alone. 

Of these and many other things, what 
do most persons in Ottawa know? Would 
they give away our fish — and after 
they’ve been feeding on our relations for 
centuries who will say those fish aren’t 
ours? What is to be done? 


Not the old way any 
more. No longer 
Shall others make 
it on the backs of 

Newfoundlanders 


Newfoundlanders have had their 
share of hardships. This does not mean 
they have become or are to be regarded 
as brute beasts. Most of us are good and 
fairly mannerly people. 

But in our situation (which is not 
much changed from what it ever was) we 
are vulnerable. Beggars can’t be choosers 
is not the right phrase but it is in the 
neighborhood. To make some sort of a 
living, we often have to do filthy and 
dangerous jobs. 

Any part of government, commerce 
or society which takes advantage of the 
weak and helpless is evil, distilled. 

An instance: even today, certain con- 
struction companies are getting New- 
foundlanders into the States where they 
pay them a pittance, work them hard and 
sleep them six and eight to a tenement 
room — like the Irish and the Italians long 
before them. 

During the Second World War, the 
local captains of commerce had a law 
passed whereby the Newfs were paid a 
fraction of what the Americans got for 
working on U.S. bases here. The Daddy 
Warbucks among us claimed that State- 
side wages would ruin our ‘‘economy.”’ 

In the fishery today, it sometimes 
seems that nothing ever changes. A report 
this winter on the province’s offshore 


fishery turned up some shockingly cruel 
bits. The study was funded by Labour 
Canada and done at Memorial University. 

An instance among many: on one off- 
shore trawler, a cable snapped breaking 
a crewman’s leg and knocking him over 
the side in such a way that he hung on the 
gunwale by one leg. The cable whipped 
around breaking his leg again and again. 
It took more than 20 hours to get him to 
shore. There was nothing in the vessel’s 
first-aid kit but Aspirin. 

Or the fish plant where a young male 
foreman stood by the washroom door, 
and if the women workers stayed in the 
washroom longer than the permitted 
seven minutes, demanded they tell him if 
they were having their monthly periods. 

Breaking the washroom time limit 
could mean a warning slip and three warn- 
ing slips a year could mean dismissal. 

Uncle, art thou sleeping, there below? 

The ‘‘yuppies’’ and the ‘‘preppies’’ of 
America have become ravenous for fish. 
They’ve been convinced that fish is the 
magic food which will give them the 
desired slim figure. Consequently, it’s a 
mind-blower to see cod fillet in a St. John’s 
shop marked at nearly $5 the pound... 
especially when you can remember when 
25 cents got you a whole fish. 

(Some things in the fishery do change. 
Time was when we fished for some of the 
poorest people in the world and sent salt 
cod to the West Indies, Brazil, Spain and 
Italy. Now we labor on behalf of the 
Mercedes Benz set.) 

Straining to oblige the fishy tastes of 
North America’s affluent are, among 
others, Fishery Products International 
and National Sea Products. 

In their frenzy to meet the market these 
companies have, in some cases, attempt- 
ed to make robots of flesh and blood. 

They use a carrot-and-whip system on 
their human donkeys. Work faster and you 
get more carrots; work slower and you get 
more warning slips. This ‘‘incentive 
system’’ (says the fisheries study) causes 
even more accidents in what is possibly the 
most dangerous industry in Canada and 
adds to the misery of our people. 

There’s nothing in the Newfoundland 
makeup that’s inherently against profits 
or prosperity or progress. But not the old 
way any more. No longer shall others 
make it on the backs of Newfoundlanders. 

And what say YOU, my Atlantic 
brethren? 

N.B.: Please forgive a sermon from 
the funny fella. Most Newfs are as manic- 
depressive as any Irishman or Russian. 
April will be jolly, guaranteed. 
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WARNING: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked — avoid inhaling. Average per Cigarette — 
Export “A” Extra Light Regular ‘tar’ 8.0 mg., nicotine 0.7 mg. King Size “tar” 9.0 mg., nicotine 0.8 mg. 
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